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EDITORIAL NOTES 


URING the last month a considerable amount of fun has been 

pokedat America by the newspapers on account of the barrier 

against immigrant divorcees. ‘There was doubtless an opening 

for it, but there was other news from America which deserved 
more discussion than it got. The late Mr. Frank A. Munsey has be- 
queathed about seven million pounds to the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, for the purchase of works of art ; and, what 1s still more interesting 
and important, Mr. J. D. Rockefeller has offered to endow Egyptian 
archaeological research to the extent of two million pounds, provided that 
the Egyptian Government accepts certain conditions not yet publicly 
specified. We do occasionally get endowments of this kind in England. 
Mr. Courtauld’s recent splendid gift of £50,000 to the Tate Gallery is a 
case in point. We cannot, since we are poorer, expect gifts on the scale of 
those prevalent in America. But it is impossible to avoid noticing both the 
number and variety of the endowments which the American rich shower 
upon the public, and, particularly the imagination which many of them 
show. We do fairly well here with public parks, and the hospitals just 
manage to avoid “ falling down”; but anybody who ever tries to raise 
money in this country for the humanities, for the fine arts, the theatre, 
the opera, the endowment of literature or archaeology has a very hard time 
of it. A cheer goes up when a ten-pound note comes into headquarters, 
and the rich man who, if his imagination is appealed to, will produce a 
really handsome sum, is as rare as the black swan. Yet, quite apart from 
the benefit to humanity, what fun can be got out of such expenditure when 
wisely directed and properly controlled ' 
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AKE Mr. Rockefeller’s gift for instance. Reports at present are 

scanty, but from what has been published we gather that he desires 
(1) to erect a better and bigger Museum in Cairo, and (2) to provide funds 
for persistent archaeological explorations on a scale not before dreamt of. 
Hitherto what has been discovered in Egypt has been discovered as the 
result of innumerable small scratchings by scantily-endowed “ savants ” 
or amateurs whose work dies with them. The Rockefeller donation, if it is 
applied as we imagine it is intended to apply it, will provide means for a 
systematic digging campaign over an indefinite number of years, a cam- 
paign which must necessarily fill up many gaps in our knowledge of the 
history of Egypt and amplify what we know of its beginnings. It isn’t only 
that more tombs like Tutankhamen’s may be discovered, full of gold and 
jewels, or more tombs like those of the early Pharoah’s, sentinelled by 
stone statues which have never been equalled in the history of art. The 
Aladdin’s cave appeal is strong, and we cannot have too much good 
sculpture ; but we at least know what Egyptian artists at various periods 
could do. The amplification of our knowledge of Egyptian history and 
society is another matter. Here, only partially unveiled, is one of the most 
important and astonishing chapters in human history ; and a civilisation 
which, through all its vicissitudes, endured as none other has endured, 
from ages remote and as yet indeterminate. The more we learn of it the 
more we must admire its culminating points and the more anxious we must 
be to establish contact, if that be possible, with the mind, in the various 
stages of its evolution, of a people that knew and could do so much that 
amazes and defeats us. The knowledge implies digging and digging money : 
it is, crudely, a matter of buying history. And what applies to the Egyptians 
proper applies to their successors. Fragments of Sappho, a satyric drama 
of Euripides, a play of Menander’s, the poems of Bacchylides : these are 
amongst the rewards which have been won by those who have patiently 
unglued the manuscripts which comparatively small search has rescued 
from the Egyptian sands. What is on the known sites ; what even under 
Alexandria ; what “‘ caches ”’ remain to be discovered ? It is an odd state 
of things. The rest of Aeschylus may conceivably be had for the digging ; 
and yet if somebody writes a play called Dirty Linen next week he will 


probably, though the thing be a predestined failure, get backing without — 


difficulty. 
a @ a 


HE Annual Report of the Deputy Master and Comptroller of the 
Royal Mint for 1924, which has just appeared (Stationery Office, 
6s. 6d., or any bookseller), should be studied by anyone interested in the 
medallic art and in particular of the Government’s esthetic activities in 
general. It is certainly calculated to cheer up those who assume that it 
is impossible for a Government to do any artistic work decently, or for any 


impression to be made upon a Department from outside. At the close of 
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the war there was a considerable amount of agitation about the defective 
coins that the Mint had issued and the feeble execution of most of the War 
Medals—which were mainly struck elsewhere. Speeches were made in the 
House ; there was even an excellent speech by a member (Sir Charles 
Oman) for one of the ancient Universities, in strict contravention of the 
tradition that the Members for Oxford and Cambridge should, in the 
House, display no interest in the cultural aspects of life. Mr. Baldwin, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, was more than sympathetic, and a series 
of reforms followed. Col. R. A. Johnson, a young and very keen adminis- 
trator, was sent to the Mint ; the scope of the Mint’s activities was en- 
larged ; and an Advisory Committee, meeting monthly, was set up with 
the object of maintaining a high standard of design and execution. Each 
year, recently, has seen great progress made. The Mint is in touch with 
the best medallic designers ; its standards of craftsmanship have been 
raised ; it has supplied excellent designs for Colonial coinages, and is very 
carefully preparing new designs for our own coinage ; and, entering the . 
field of private work, it has produced a series of medals of which it has 
every right to be proud. 
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HERE is a’long list of them in the Report, many of them illustrated ; 

and we have ourselves examined a number. Mr. Philip Metcalfe’s 
British Empire Exhibition Medal is an excellent piece of work ; the reverse 
is a true medal design, not reduced sculpture. The Haldane and Courtauld 
Medals, also designed by Mr. Metcalfe, are admirable ; so also is his 
excellent nickel medal struck for the Mond Nickel Company’s exhibit at 
Wembley, a really beautiful thing both obverse and reverse, the reverse 
showing an adorable dancing faun. The Company is to be congratulated 
on this : though we have our doubts about nickel as a medallic substance, 
as in one light it dazzles and in another shows only glittering lines against 
darkness. The little souvenirs of the Prince’s visit to South Africa are not 
so successful ; they bear an excellent portrait of the Prince, but have a 
high raised coin-rim that gives a heavy saucerish effect. Among other 
designs we notice Mr. Carter Preston’s medal for the Royal Naval Dental 
Service. Is it necessary on medals which bear the effigy of the King that 
His Majesty should be in full panoply of epaulettes, stars, medals, collar, 
and ribbon? It tends to crowding. Barring this, we notice generally a 
tendency to revert to the simple broad treatment of the early masters, and 
a general improvement in lettering. The Mint appeals for more orders 
(if the art is to flourish the artists must be given work) from private people 
and firms ; a medal is often a way out when presentations have to be made, 
and we commend our readers to the Mint, whose Report shows at 
once a firm grasp of esthetic principles and a thoroughly business-like 
outlook. 
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MONGST minor items of interest in the Report we notice that the 

Mint’s Wembley Exhibit contained a number of “ Skit ” and “‘ Flash” 
notes, and that the Mint struck at Wembley a mock-Saxon coin on which, 
as was customary in Saxon times, the name of coiner and mint-site were 
inscribed. The inscription ran “‘ Philip Aet Wembley,” the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer being Mr. Philip Snowden. The demand for threepenny 
bits comes mainly from Scotland, and when they accumulate in London 
banks they are sent North again. The Mint did a great deal of work for 
foreign countries during the war, and inter alia manufactured {1,600,000 
worth of coins for the Soviet Government. 
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ETTERS have been appearing in the Press appealing for the preser- 
vation of Thackeray’s house in Young Street, Kensington. In this 
house, which inside is pure eighteenth century, Vanity Fair was written ; 
and if we are to have little museums dedicated to the memory of particular 
writers surely this should be one, especially as it is worth preservation 
for its own sake. It abuts on Kensington Square and the danger to it 
comes from Messrs. Barker, who some time ago were threatening the 
Square itself, one of the loveliest things in London. Will not the firm 
itself listen to an appeal ? Companies are very difficult to move in these 
matters. We shall return to the subject next month. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


E regret to learn of the death, on the Riviera, of Mr.{Everard Meynell. 

Mr. Meynell had only recently returned from California, where he had 

spent some years in delicate health. A son of Mr. Wilfrid Meynell and 

Alice Meynell, his chief contribution to literature was his Life of Franczs 
Thompson, which must remain the principal authority on its subject. Shortly before 
the war he went into business as a bookseller, first in Shepherd’s Market, then at the 
“ Serendipity Shop ” in Museum Street, where he paid particular attention to modern 
poets and the writers of the seventeenth century. The little enterprise came to an 
end when he went into the army as a private in the R.A.M.C.; he had never been 
strong, service did him no good, and at the end of the war he went to America. 
Meynell was a very modest, retiring man, humorous, a passionate lover of literature, 
particularly of what Patmore calls ‘“‘ the lovely that is not beloved.” His friends 
will always remember him with affection. 
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ALTER HERRIES POLLOCK, who died at his residence in Hampshire on 

February 21st, his seventy-sixth birthday, stood out from his family, most of 
whom followed the Church or Law, by reason of his devotion to literature. His 
success was not entirely in proportion to his merits, for he was of a somewhat sharp 
disposition and suffered all his life from ill health. But he was a good journalist, 
editing the Saturday Review from 1883 to 1894, and always with distinction. He wrote 
poems, several of which, amongst them The Devout Lover, became well-known ; 
and he achieved success with his plays. He had written, besides two or three novels 
which belong to his early days, a certain amount of belles-lettres. Literature was his 
life and not, as is now so often the case, merely a hobby ; with him, recreation meant 
fencing, both to the revival and literature of which he contributed a great deal, writing 
in collaboration the ‘‘ Badminton ”’ book, and giving also lectures on the subject. 
Walter Pollock wrote good letters, and the issuing of these in book-form would repay 
publication. 
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HE next production of The Three Hundred Club (on 28th March) will be 

Flecker’s hitherto unacted play Don Fuan. Information as to membership can be 
obtained from the Director, 8, St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea. It should be remem- 
bered that Prisoners of War, by J. R. Ackerley, produced last season, was one of the 
discoveries of the dramatic year. 
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IGHT performances of Marlowe’s Edward II are being given at Cambridge by 

the Marlowe Dramatic Society in the A.D.C. Theatre, Park Street. The first 
night is on March 6th at 8.30, and the remaining performances will take place at the 
same time from March 8th-13th, with a matinée at 2.30 on March 13th. Tickets can 
be obtained from Elijah Johnson, Trinity Street ; but, to save visitors trouble, Mr. 
A. G. Wansbrough, of King’s, will undertake booking of seats, and will reserve rooms 
(at reduced prices) for those wishing to see the play. Recent productions by the 
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Society have been Volpone, The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi. Edward II is 
being rehearsed by a very strong cast, which in accordance with tradition is being kept 
anonymous, and visitors to Cambridge for the Marlowe performances may be sure of 
seeing a rarely acted play acted as plays rarely are, with intelligent devotion and care. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY of the works of those writers and illustrators of the move- 
ment known as “‘ The Nineties ” is being compiled for The First Edition Club, 

by Mr. A. J. A. Symons, himself a well-known member and literary historian of the 
movement. The book is planned on an ambitious scale, full details of each book, such 
as the size of page, description of binding and number of copies of first edition, being 
given. ‘The price of the book, to pre-publication subscribers, will be five guineas. — 
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HE announcement of a new picture gallery to be available at moderate rates 

is particularly refreshing. The admirable opener is Mr. P. M. Turner, of the 
Independent Gallery and the Medici Society at 1, Grafton Street, W. The new 
rooms are to be called The Dover Gallery, and their aim is, by these low rates, “ to 
do something towards helping artists to bring their works before the public.” An 
excellent project, if people go to galleries. But at present if pictures were exhibited in 
cabarets, bars and places where they drink, there would be more chances of 
artists securing commissions. 
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The Two Weathers 


HINE is the sky that takes away 
But naught surrenders: sun and star 
Alike by thee extinguished are, 

O Death-in-life, O Night-in-day. 


But while the eyes of man and beast 
Know none but thee, their hearts and brains 
Burn with a splendour that remains 
As when the last fell sunray ceased : 


As when the azure wave on wave 

About their chosen Orb was rolled, 
~ And for the broad diurnal fold 

A million plumes of starlight gave. 


CHRISTIAN BARMAN 


The Stren ‘Rocks 


OW all along the lone Calabrian shore 
Melodious darkness melts in tawny flame 
Round islands girdled with Phoebean fame 
Since Homer made for words the wings they wore 
In Hellas : here, with sombre souls and sore, 
Out of the luminous East, the Sirens came 
Singing, across the dawn of time, the same 
Song that has calmed this hour for evermore. 


Far over night, moon-trampled waters lave 

The bounds of space : troubled, the heavens dip 
Their golden fleeces in the serene wave 

That clasps the world with moveless energy. 

Oh ! starry fortune waits upon the ship 

That sails, to suffer wreck, on such a sea. 


F. V. BRANFORD 


THE LONDON MERCURY 
TW OP OEIES 
The Searched One Found 


FAIR odour of the distant night, _ 
C ) iss you passed me in the street ; 
Blood to my head, I watched you out of sight, 
Then traced slowly where had trod your feet. 


Amid the stir of plates, where music plays, 
Under the globed lights did you dine 
Three misted dancing tables far away, 
And I stopped talking, left untasted wine. 


One day I touched your hand and spoke to you: 
Towns we talked of, music, and of eyes, 

But when I looked in yours, found nothing new, 
Dull curtains that shall never rise. 


And once I sought the vanity of touch, 

To drown one moment immemorial “ I,” 

In self-conceived belief; and cried . . . then clutch, 
Thou fool, thy mirage, lest ’t float by ! 


O faint odour, silhouette of sleep, 

Flesh has deceived ; and through 

My threads of life in calm seas deep, 

And mine then is she, my very blood and kind. 


School 


IVE long days make an age, 
 sixis in a schoolroom cage ; 
Monday crept by like a snail, 
And Tuesday too—I grew all pale. 
I sat so still on Wednesday morn, 
To hear the ticking minutes born 
That like a blazing bonfire stood 
Old Saturday ahead, so good. 
The sun crept on, my heart beat fast, 
The sun across my inkwell passed, 
The lazy clock struck twelve at last ! 
And cried my heart ;: O Glorious Day ! 
Half-way ! Half-way ! Half-way ! Half-way ! 


A. J. C. BROWN 
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THREE POEMS 


The Guests of Spring 


IRST the Willow, delicately fair, 
H sreenins her silver-grey, fringed garments 
Round her, as she waited 
To hear the brook 
Announce her name to Spring. 


Next the tall Poplar Sisters 
In straight, scant dresses 
Devoid of trimming, 

Yet cut so well 

To their young gauntness, 
Their silhouette 

Against the blue 

Caused silken murmurs : 

“* French—of course ! ” 


Then the Horse-Chestnut, 
As high Court Lady, 
Velasquez Infanta, 

In spreading skirts 

Of stiff brocade— 
Bouquets of blossoms 
White and rosy 

Against a background 

Of watered green. 


Then the full crowd 
In rustling splendour, 
Ilex and elm and ash ; 
The debutantes, 
Plum and wild-cherry, 
Hawthorn and peach, 
Their budded whiteness 
Quivering, shining, 
Amid deodars 
Pines and firs. 
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One stood alone 

The dark Cypress, 
Austere, unchanging ; 
Cardinal of the Church 
Sent from Rome 

To shadow the inconstant 
English spring. 


When lights were out, 
And silence smothered 
Each chattering leaf 
And twig and branch ; 
When flaunting buds 
Grew grey with night, 
He only, 

Guard and sentinel, 
Towered augustly 
Against the stars. 


Clairvoyance 


Y imaged fate drew once within my ken 
M2 as some landsman, putting out from shore, 
Might see, amazed, a strange-rigged ship, till then 
Unknown—to be forgotten never more— 
Sombre against a sky of coppery red, 
Tall-masted, indefinable, austere, 
So I beheld, half-beauty and half-dread, 
That strange prevision shape and disappear. 


Afternoon Visit in Parts 


HEY met again ; 
All the years and all their sorrows between them, 
But only two ladies prettily dressed by Paquin, 


Would have been plain 
To anyone who had seen them. 
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They talked of Zorn 

And his art ; the Spring-like delightful weather, 

The Hellers’ ball—but all their thoughts were of the torments 
That they had borne 

Since last they sat together. 


Sipping their tea : 
“T like your hat!” “The one that Dorziat in ‘Maman’ wears.” 
Smiles on the lips, tinted with charming discretion ; 

No one could see 
Their eyes were brimming with tears. 


HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER 


The Making of Man 


PART I 


ITHIN Pacific beds a labouring earth 
/ With boom and roar, 

Split, wrenched, and tore 
Her vitals wide, and gave a moon its birth : 
A future moon, half free, 
Loosened in uproar from a molten sea ; 
And through the din upgathering, shoal and wall 
Of shelving mud arose ; and spurting cones 
Of fire shot up, and slung dry hissing stones 
Down on the ocean sludge ; and jagged flanks 
Of continents sheered up ; and in wild hanks, 
Like lightning forking in impetuous changes, 
Earth wrinkled into ranges, 
And the seas grappled, clinging to the ball. 


Out of the fiery sea, 
At last he came to be ; 
Apelike with patient eyes. 
Whence, why, and when 
Ambled he out to build a bourn of stones ? 
Old with a history written on his bones : 
‘‘ These are the beasts, and here the homes of men.”’ 
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Now the spade strips him ; naked in the ray 

Of the light he knew, bone-naked to the day ; 
Skull-dome above the holes, earth filled, for eyes : 
An ancient skeleton in glum surprise, 

Crouched in a cave, or huddled in the clay. 


Old with his history ; he had known the ease 
Of empty shores by warm Eocene seas, 

Where no bird sighting him would wing away, 
But knew him: Orpheus of the sea that ran 
From Britain to Japan, 

And with its tides laid down the London clay, 
When, genial, a lost Akaska grew 

Broad blossomed trees, and the magnolia stole 
Warm-scented to the Pole. 


Old with long epochs then, he saw the new 
Mediterranean rise up in spate, 

Hammering like battering rams upon the gate, 

Till pouring up the chines 

Of Alps, tides strewed the mountain-tops with shells, 
And salt-falls trailed the sea-wrack from the edges, 
And coral made Carrara’s marble mines, 

And wedges of gravel, carried on the tides, 

Scoured out the sea floors, carved the channel sides, 
And low north coasts were built with shingle ledges 
And Scotch volcanoes flattened into fells. 


Old with his history, weathering indeed 
Labour and fear ; he, who heard the weight 
Of the great glaciers reverberate ; 
Grinding the rock ravines, and saw them freed 
To move down valleys carrying the boulders 
Like pebbles on their shoulders ; 
When, suddenly upspringing in their trains 
Blazed the blue flowers of terminal moraines ; 
And he found courage. 

As the snow grew old 
Settling into the bouldered river-bed, 
The green of grass and quiet of trees was shed 
Upon him, and the bright marsh marigold ; 
And bracken hid the swine ; 
And pussy-willows screened the buffaloes ; 
And in night copse with shadowy columbine 
Glimmered the moons of the Old Guelder Rose. 
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Old with his history, following from his birth 
In that new courage, tracks around the earth, 
Made by wise bison, boars and antelopes, 

Who climbed the shelving slopes 

Of downland and of wold ; 

Followed the ridge of dry escarpments cut 
Along the sky-line, above bog and rut ; 

Made the first trails in emigrations slow 
Trekking for water. 

Trails are very old. 

First went the herds ; skylines of plodding backs 
Along the ridge ; beasts that in times of drought 
Would sniff the well-spring out, 

Before the bell and bubble of the flow 

Had touched their ears. The trails are very old. 
—So, coloured like the wastes, the jackals go, 
_Crossing the deserts, leaving visible tracks 
- Of dung and spoor and bones— 

And Man beheld the track, and with his loads, 
Careless of thirst, regardless of the stones, 
With naked feet trod out the earth’s first roads. 


Old with past labours, great with visions then, 
Building with hands, and sticks, and antler bones, 
Cromlechs and dolmens, circles of great stones, 
And mounds for royal men ; 

For fear of the dark had gripped him, he had said 
“‘ Bury the wines and weapons with the dead, 
Bury with him the dead man’s toys and slaves, 
For he will need them.” 


* * * SS 


The earth is strewn with graves, 

Studded with mounds, bones fill 

Barrows from Africa to Silbury Hill, 
From Hindustan to the Grimaldi Caves, 
And barrows in the north 

Where clash of war 

Rings still to deep-sea fishers setting forth 
By the twin mounds of Odin and of Thor. 


The earth is strewn with graves : 

Sepulchral mounds where lie the long ships yet, 
Preserved entire with rowers’ seats that slide, 
And sixteen oars a-side 
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Bound to the rowlocks with a knot of gut ; 
In funeral chambers shine 
The hatchments hung above the water-line. 


The earth is strewn with graves : 

From the veiled islands spongy with bright mosses, 
Where peat preserves the crosses ; 

To where the King of Lydia, in his tomb 

Half a league long, sits with his paramour 

And players in a ring ; the wine and flour 

Turned into sediment, the copper comb, 

To verdigris, her porphyry spool 

Beside his shirt of wool. 


* * * * 


Man grappled with his fear, and, satisfied, 
Raised stones upon the places where he died. 
Built models of his homesteads underground ; 
Gave for his comfort a loved javelin, 

Gave for her vanity an ivory pin, 

And laid them, close embracing, in a mound. 


* * * * 


Now faith, now beast, his guide, 

Figure of inexplicable desires, 

Twisting creation’s labours to a tool 

In the grand cruelty of his will to rule ; 
Who, in his prodigal, indifferent pride 
Scattered the testaments of genius free 
—Vital to men’s survival—far and wide : 
First great inventions of his brain and hand : 
Domestic tools, the flints to make the fires. 


He dwelt on all the earth, knew every land. 


He dwelt on lake-sides in lake villages, 

Building in reeds and sedges ; 

Laying slim resinous pine-trees parallel 

In the hot clearings of the wood,—where bees 
Buzz round the sticky gashes in the trees, 

And the coarse yellow flowers with foetid smell ;— 
Hooked bison to the load, and with much noise 
And while the silly trunks would roll, and poise,— 
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Heeled down the steep, and halted on the edges 

Of blue, deep lakes ;—and where the flake shells shine, 
Pearled in the vertical sunlight of the shallows,— 
Lashed the leathery withies of the sallows 

Round piles of sunken pine : 

There he learned many things : the way to reeve 
The new-found rope ; the way to take and tend 
The black-faced curly-horns, his captured herds ; 
To made pricked pots to clear the milk from curds ; 
To grow dark damsons ; while upon the end 

Of platforms, squatting children, jargoning 

Like marmozets, would fish ; and he would fling 
Gold to the Water-god, midsummer eve. 


He dwelt upon the hillsides, terracing 

Steep slopes above a vale, 

Picked at the rolling rubble of the screes, 
Shovelled the bitter shale, 

Heaped it to platforms under a peaked hill, 
Choosing the hut-side in the greatest drought, 
Out of his wisdom, by a bubbling rill; 
Dry-walled that parcel of the hill about ; 

And planted roots, wild kales, and celeries. 


He dwelt on fat land, and the river plain, 

Became a countryman, and lolling lusk 

At evening, would complain 

How from the hairy heads the heavy grain 

Was lost, wind-spattered from the loosened husk ; 
And reaped September harvests with a shell, 
Grinding the meal between the granite querns. 


He stayed a huntsman still, and with the herns 
Haunted tarn-marges in the morning dusk ; 

And, lying hidden in a summer dell, 

In the green twilight of the under-ferns, 

Scratched on a bone the image of a deer 

Tossing the flies out of its ear ; 

Or, lit by lamps of lard,—squat figure grave— 

Lined his rock home with pictures, knew them good : 
And in triumphant mood 

Made butting bisons charge across a cave. 


He dwelt in scarps hung high above the seas ; 
Out of the cliff-side quarrying villages ; 
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There, honey-combed the strata of the rocks 
With chambers where the aloe interlocks 

The gaps across the cliff : grey-powdered spikes 
Above the bell-peal of a running tide. 


Or, on the low shores learned to heap the dykes 
Mighty and high, lest the tides rush the tops 

To wreck the spring-tide crops ; 

Remembering doom of forebears, who in pride 

Built dwellings, felled the trees, sowed glades of grain 
In submerged forests, where the glades abide. 


* *% * * 


And there the children, telling tales, would creep 
Intently down the sea-dykes, gathering tansy, 
Thinking : “‘ How sound do the grandfathers sleep, 
Far from the grass, far from the pink and pansy ? ” 


The children who on coast and hill and wold 
Made the earth-legends they were never told : 
Watching the lemmings leave a northern shore 
And swarm towards sunk Atlantis in the spring, 
Would think : ‘‘ Where sunlight dapples 

The wide sea-orchards, there the lemmings gnaw 
On the three magic trees the golden apples, 
Motionless beneath the surface gales.” 

Who, watching swallows in the early morn 

Of a late warm September, 

When the wet cobwebs laced the standing corn, 
Would think : “ The swallows migrate to the west, 
To winter in the Islands of the Blest : 

Truly the birds remember.” 


For in those early years were made the tales ; 
And, sunk beneath the seas, 

Lie the old landscapes of the fairy stories ; 
While overhead the ships like centuries pass ; 
Goose-girl, and prince, sorceress, and wedding glories 
In palaces of glass ; 

There no winds stir ; 

Locked in a crystal air ; 

The seven swans fly sisterward forever ; 

The oaks shed silver leaves ; scared leverets 
Are frozen into cyclamens ; wine jets 
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In palace fountains ; and the placid river 
Curves by the mills and meads 

Of the good-natured Taylor and Wise Hans, 
Or giants with several heads ; 

And still the little sisters lay their plans. 


Tales of the children : first historians. 


Impalpable memories : they rise, they come 
Riding the years ; like cries upon the gales 
That blow through crannies to the firelit home, 
And in still nook the guttering candle swales, 
And on the nursery walls the shadows dance, 
Or leap like spirits from the enchanted pages, 
Dodging our ages of inheritance : 

Turning to jest the wisdom of the ages ; 

Hints, visions, genial to the human plan : 
“Dreams of the child, inventions of the man. 


* * * * 


But Man had the earth’s metals still to find, 
Her forests still to hew, 

The flax to weave and wind, 

Beauty of fluted bronze-heads yet was new. 


For armies, with bronze swords, 

Leaf-shaped, inlaid with gold, 

Drove wedges through the world when stone was old, 
And pasture venerable ; and in their hordes 

Ravaged the harvest, sacked the cavern chamber ; 
And tramping trade-routes from the northern sea, 
Brought brooches, filigree, 

Ribbed beads of Baltic amber, 

Horse-bits of silver, torques and copper shares, 
Harpoons of horn, and incised metal-wares. 


For Man had watched where the clear runnels rolled, 
Had seen where sandy the small rivers run, 

Flashing with rippling gravels in the sun ; 

Crimped nuggets of washed gold. 

And took and beat them to a scalloped foil ; 

To gladden life, wrought spirals round a pot ; 

Made shapely all his swords to slay and spoil : 

Beat out, for tracking on a reindeer’s slot, 
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Blades beautiful and strong. 

And, hammering slow and long, 

Till blows beat patterns echoing, he made 

For rhythm’s sake a sudden tune of raid 

And sang the earth’s first song ; 

And hearing it, arose, flung down the lance, 

And with his heels beat out the earth’s first dance. 


And, one day, minding herds upon a hill, 

Or dappled does in fawning, 

Or the long-legged, great-kneed, all-flirting foals, 
Forsook his task of shepherd or of gelder 

And blew the woolly pulp from sticks of elder, 
Cut notches in the sticks for whistle holes, 

And fluted a wakening to the misty chill, 

On the chalk hill at morning. 


And one day found his sickle or his share 

In curve abrupt, or coarse, and, half aware, 

Said : “‘ Better so,’ and turned a subtler line : 
And cutting arrows strong, yet cut them fine. 
Some idle hour, forgetting battle, went 

In summer dusk, filled with the evening pardon— 
To a ravine, dark-cut across the fells, 

Where once he noted tiers of purple bells, 

And bore them home, and planted in content 
And made the earth’s first garden. 


* * * * 


Now piously we seek and find him still, 
Claim the kinship tenderly, in clay, 

In gravel quarries under Surrey gorse ; 

Who left his arrow-heads within a hill, 

Or ivory carving of his wayward horse ; 

By these we know him yet, who has consigned 
To human keeping all he gravely made 

Of strong, or true, or fair, 

In the great loving of a daily trade : 

Lights of his seeking, substance of his mind : 
Simple, imperishable, recorded there 

The large, the general history of mankind. 


* * * * 
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When first for him did the earth’s beauty grow ? 
Some milky luminous hour, when the moon moved 
Along a mottled wing of cloud, half veiling 
The earth he knew ? When, his own horses roved, 
Clumping on rims of downs, a shadowy herd 
Among grave-barrows with their halters trailing ? 
When drifts of lacy hemlock stood unstirred, 
With the calm aspen trees ? 
When wild white clover mapped the meads, and blurred 
To creamy circles ? 

When the nights of June 
Blotted the outlines of his certainties ? 


Or, when at rest from war, within the caves, 
Upon the clay slab of the earliest hearth, 

Upon a bare, smoke-blackened floor of earth, 
He watched around the stone-encircled fires 
The women swaying, chanting a long rune, 
Growing and dying like incoming waves 

On shores : the cradle songs, the early dreams 
Sung as bone bodkins sewed the first skin seams. 


Or, when at evening hunting he would watch 
Wild swans upon the reaches of a river, 

Grey cygnets in the twilight, and slide back 
The arrow to the quiver ? 


* * * * * 


When first for the child does the earth’s beauty grow ? 
When, framed in panes, or streaked by winter tree 
Shine netted stars, or spiral nebulae ? 

Or when, each boy alone, builds up anew 
Stonehenges all his own, one brick across the two. 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY 
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BREAKING UP AN OLD BARGE > 
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TWAS TORTES 


By DOROTHY JOHNSON 


I—THE WAY IT WORKS 
ITTLE Miss Smith looked down from her bedroom-window 


over many parallel strips of suburban garden; long boxes of 

brick, lidless, and overflowing with apple-blossom. The pink 

of the bloom had never been so lovely before, nor the puffs of white 
cloud upon the May heaven so pure. The colours looked all the more 
entrancing through the mist which had gathered in her big dark eyes. 
What a comfort, by the way, to know that they really were big and dark ! 
Miss Smith turned to the mirror and went on dressing with the utmost care, 
For it was a day of days ; she was going to see Him again. 

From another window, not very far away, Mr. Robinson beheld a 
similar view with similar feelings. Of course there was no dimness in his 
eyes, because.he was a man, more or less ; but his young face looked worn 
and interesting and pathetic. He was sure it did, but he turned to the 
mirror to make doubly sure. And then he went on dressing himself with 
the most anxious care. For this was a day of days; in an hour and a half 
he would see Her again. 

Miss Smith and Mr. Robinson were sad and also very happy, because 

they were in love. But of course they were not in love with each other. 
They were wonderfully lucky, if they had only known it; for they had 
both set their hearts on the Unattainable. 
Miss Smith turned into the District Station at the very same moment 
as a short young man, who wore a grey suit and a pale blue tie and walked 
as if his shoes were tight. She only noticed him because he was so hope- 
lessly ordinary and yet so self-satisfied ; the sort of man who fancied that 
any girl would be jolly glad to marry him ; the sort of man, moreover, 
whom an ordinary girl would be jolly glad to marry. He drew back to let her 
get her ticket first, but sulkily, ungraciously. How unlike—ah, how unlike—! 
She heard her voice break piteously as she said ‘“‘ Leicester Square ! ” 

Mr. Robinson, on the other hand, had entered the booking-office at the 
side of a skinny girl in a sort of pink frock, and a big hat heaped up anyhow 
with white. He only noticed her because she was so utterly commonplace ; 
the sort of girl that any ordinary fellow would be content to marry. He 
drew aside to let her get her ticket first, but only because he was conscious 
of being well-brought up. Her voice when she said ‘“‘ Leicester Square ! ” 
was so shrill that it went through his head. How unlike—ah, how unlike— ! 

Presently Miss Smith was seated in the front row of the pit, with her hat 
on her little sharp knees and her great eyes upturned to the stage. Yes, 
The Third Person Singular was a silly play all right ; it wouldn’t have 
been worth a penny, let alone half-a-crown, if it hadn’t been for Brereton 
Elwes. He was wonderful. He would make just any play go. His tall, 
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lissom figure, his open shoulders, his rippling hair, his wonderful eyes that 
hid themselves in crinkles when he smiled ; all that was nothing, nothing 
to his genius. He made the author’s claptrap sound like beautiful poetry ; 
ah, if he were making love in his own words, how entrancing that would be! 
That stupid little girl with the whining voice must be madly in love with 
him, but surely, surely he couldn’t care for her? Wasn’t he stifling a yawn 
when he put his hand to his mouth just now ? 

In another part of the pit, Mr. Robinson sucked the top of his stick and 
moodily averted his eyes from the stage. For Dorothy Dillon had just 
floated off, like the thistledown that she was ; and the play was not worth a 
moment’s attention in her absence. Besides, she had left that sickly 


grinning bounder, Brereton Elwes behind her ; and if there was one thing ~ 
that Mr. Robinson hated it was a confounded actor-chap who fancied all — 


the women were in love with him. Dorothy Dillon obviously wasn’t 
fascinated ; why she looked as bored as anything when the fellow was 
crawling round her. What a wonder she was! A genius, of course, who 


made any play worth seeing, even a rotten show like The Third Person 


Singular; but her talent was nothing compared with her grace and 
daintiness and dewy freshness. Her feet, those cruel little feet, touched 
the boards like falling petals ; her velvet voice would be with him till he 
died. . . . Mr. Robinson pressed his damp forehead against the hand that 
grasped his stick. 

It was evening. Under a dome of pale amethyst, the night-wind gently 
swayed the white flowery candles of the chestnut-trees. Miss Smith sat 
drooping on the seat so thoughtfully provided by the Borough Council, 
just where the wayfarer could rest and look down the gleaming railway 
lines into the crimson embers of the afterglow. Her forlorn lip quivered as 
she gazed, for she knew that she would have to live her life alone. 

Mr. Robinson, too, was uncommonly glad to reach that seat. Though 
quite near his home, he could not have dragged those torturing boots a 
yard further. He did not know which hurt more, his feet or his wounded 
heart. Unconscious of the girl at the other end, he sank down with an 
explosive sigh. 

Miss Smith was roused at once. Another unhappy soul—and only a boy. 
Even if she could have seen him plainly, she would never have known that 
they had met before. But she suddenly overflowed with maternal tender- 
ness towards him. She left her handkerchief unguarded on her knee ; and 
the obliging night-wind soon flirted it in the right direction. 

Mr. Robinson turned with the little white wisp in one hand ; the other 
had dropped his stick to raise his hat. He found himself looking into kind, 
wistful, feminine eyes ; he could hardly tell their colour, he did not remem- 
ber that he had seen their owner at least once that day ; but he knew some- 
how that they were motherly and sweet. He would have liked to lay his 
poor head upon her shoulder and blub.. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson do not often patronise the theatre. They prefer 
the fresh air, they say ; and anyhow the stage is not what it used to be. 
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HE mid-day express gathered speed, shaking London impatiently 
off 


Miss Ellerker peered back at a long procession of houses, in drab 
uniform, climbing a hill. On the roof of each, as the chimney-shadows 
lay just then, the sun cut out a sharp bright triangle. Dwelling on this 
fact with the painful precision of boredom, she none the less persisted in 
looking out, because of an uneasy suspicion that the woman in the furthest 
corner was, or had once been, an acquaintance of hers. 

The train, like a runner girt up and bounding, was free of London now. 
Little hills rolled up to smile at it, but were soon left smiling vacantly 
back at the sun. The hedges wheeled and swung away. The zig-zag smoke 
of the engine retreated, while the ghost of a rippling shadow fled beneath 
till it merged into the gloss of the fields. A startled lamb rocked absurdly 
away, presenting its fat tail and black hind-legs to Miss Ellerker, whose 
boredom grew worse and worse. “ It’s only because you’re longing,” she 
told herself, “‘ just longing to eat up your new fat shiny roll of illustrated ° 
papers. No, you mustn’t say the illustrated papers are the same every week. 
And even if you did say so, it wouldn’t be a sign of middle-age. It’s only 
that you’re so modern, so impatient, so swift. You look like that. Clear- 
cut and keen—a clever drawing in pen-and-ink. If it weren’t for this 
idiotic woman I’d get up and study you in the mirror.” 

Then the “ idiotic woman ” rushed over. Like a rustling, shimmering, 
drowsily-perfumed wave, she rose and came down and flowed over Miss 
Ellerker. 

* It zs Rose Ellerker, isn’t it ? I’ve been wondering and wondering ever 
since you came in, but you wouldn’t look my way, you old wretch. I don’t 
believe you know who I am, even now!” 

** Yes, I do. You’re Muriel Allenby—or you were.” 

“‘ Well, I was.’ A spurt of conscious laughter, an upward flash of those 
brimming blue eyes. “ But that’s a long time ago. I’m Muriel Ferris 
now. I married just after we left school— ” 

“* Yes, yes, I remember. I always felt sure you’d marry early. And now 
—I see—you’re a widow.” 

*“* Poor Jack!’ The large smile ebbed until it covered only the polished 
teeth and the neatly-curled mouth with dimples to match. Then it rose 
again, brilliantly filling the pale eyes, even overflowing, as it seemed, into 
the bright restless black of the widow’s elegant trappings. “‘ But I’ve got 
three lovely kids. My eldest boy’s going to Charterhouse next term. He’s 
thirteen and a half—a perfect duck.” 

Muriel must be quite thirty-three. She looked it—looked more. Pretty 
still, in a fair, loose, untidy way, but very finely wrinkled and somehow 
dusty, as if she had been a flower growing by the highway. Not a woman to 
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envy, then, in spite of a poor Jack secured with swift ease and now com- 
fortably dead ; in spite of three lovely kids, who were probably petted 
young horrors. But she was infinitely pleased with herself. “ Jt zs Rose 
Ellerker, isn’t it?’’ She hadn’t for a moment supposed it possible that 
Rose might not be Ellerker any more. 

Still, she brought with her a memory which made it rather pleasant to 
meet her again. A tiny, silly memory, one of the trifles which make life 
bearable. (Hush, hush ;‘who spoke of life so bitterly ?) Miss Ellerker, 
while her eyes attended upon her school-friend, while her tongue, being 
well-trained and patient, found its own quiet way to the proper questions 
about the ages and so on of the lovely kids, was hunting for the shortest 
conversational cut to a certain summer evening fifteen years ago. 

A still summer evening with a glow upon everything, and then a soft- 
ening bloom upon the glow. Far away, against the lemon sunset, that 
stormy purple billow, Malvern Hills ; a billow towering gigantically to 
break, and in that moment arrested for ever. 

The wall of the boarding-house—a warm red cliff. Trees trying to 
whisper. Muriel’s bright watery eyes. 

““ T say, my dear, such a joke. I’ve got another note from Dick Sedley— ” 

‘““ Muriel, you are a beggar. You'd best look out— ” 

“‘ Fiddle, my dear, I’m a jolly sight too smart for these old hags. Do 
listen. You knew that pal of his—Laycock—the boy he’s always with on 
Sundays? Well, what d’you think ? Dick says Laycock’s raving mad about 
you.” 

Muriel; you iass.aan- 

The grinding song of the wheels came back, the swaying carriage, the 
punctual throb of the engine. Muriel kept her place, but someone had 
sprinkled dust on her. “Good Lord,” said Miss Ellerker to herself, 
““ have you been sitting dead silent all this time?’ Not a bit of it. She 
had been leaning forward, looking tenderly interested, nodding and saying 
“Yes?” with the just right note of encouragement. Muriel, eager to tell 
and not to hear, could not have noticed that anything was missing. . . . 
A fidgety woman, fancied Rose, always changing and yet always the same ; 
like the owner of a houseful of common-place furniture, who shifts it 
about and says, ‘“‘ Do you think it looks better like that . . . or like that ? ” 

“* Molly’s just five. With the loveliest blue eyes. She used to be delicate, 
poor little mite—nearly died of the measles when she was only a year old. 
They say she’s the most like me, but that’s flattery just because she’s the 
prettiest. Of course, the youngest is the most precious, but I don’t know— 
Bobby, my middle one, is such a clever old man—he was his poor father’s 
favourite. And Jacky’s a darling. He’s the picture of his father, and he 
worships me just as poor Jack did— ” 

‘Do you ever go down to school now ? ” broke in Rose, more abruptly 
than she wished. | 

“School ? Oh, you mean our school. No, I haven’t been for years. 
You see, I’ve been so busy, with the children and so on. Don’t get married, 
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Rose ; it simply wears you out—all the responsibility. I envy you single 
women—treally I do.” 1% 

“You remind me,” said Rose, “ of the king who wanted to change 
places with the miller.” But Muriel couldn’t follow the allusion and did 
not care enough to try. She beamed vaguely, lapsed into her corner, and 
very daintily yawned. 

Rose tried again. 

“You were a little beggar at school, Muriel. I’m sure you’d have got 
the sack if Miss Emmett had ever found out. What was the name of that 
boy at the College you used to get notes from ? ” 

“Did I? I’m sure I’ve forgotten,” smiled Muriel, with a perceptible 
increase of vagueness. 

““ Oh, I daresay you’d plenty of others that I didn’t know about. But 
I can see that boy now, with his mortar-board and his silly mauve tassel 
and his sheepish grin. Surely you remember. He’d a great pal, hadn’t he ? 
They always managed to pass the croc. when we went for that ghastly 
Sunday walk. We used to envy them so (you must remember !) lounging 
ee like lords when we might have been a gang of convicts in hand- 
euliss sis): 

But Rose’s voice died just there, flattened out by Muriel’s pleasant 
indifference. The eyes of the bright young widow gazed into space, 
perhaps at the shining barriers reared by life between herself and the time 
which was still so near to Rose Ellerker. 

““ Would you like to see one of my papers ? ”’ asked Rose, taking up the 
roll to cover her defeat. It did not matter much. Nothing mattered much. 
She only hoped that Muriel would get out at Grantham. The dullest 
little glass-eyed doll in the toyshop of society. 

The engine screamed at something, and bounded on as if it were running 
away. 

It is very tiring to read in the train. And how do the papers keep up the 
supply of young women with monotonous teeth and tapering legs ? Legs, 
of course, slim, silken legs, are pretty things. The pure and proud Miss 
Ellerker gave herself up for a moment to the fancied delight of rubbing her 
slim hand along a delicate, firmly-filled stocking. 

She darted away from this fancy with a curious heat in her cheeks, and 
dipped her imagination for coolness in Nature as seen from the carriage- 
window. Here was a wooded valley. A meeting-place of round-topped 
trees with their dark heads together in council. One or two held aloof, 
pausing on the slopes of the hill ; but doubtless if only the train would wait 
you would see them glide down and bow and mingle with the others. 
The valley swung away and was gone. Another opened up, quite plain 
and bare, blue water running like a silken prince guarded by sedate 
and comfortable hills. A path beside the stream; queer and somehow 
sad, to think that she would never walk there ; queerer still, to think 
that she might, and meet in that place the adventure which life still 
owed her. ... 
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The frail tissue of her thoughts was rent by a sudden titter. 
Footlights and Fashion lay open but neglected upon Muriel’s knee, and 
Muriel’s eyes were reminiscent at last. 

‘“‘T say, Rose, I do remember something now. I’ve often wondered if 
you ever twigged. Did you ? ” 

“'Twigged what ?” 

‘Well, you see, you were always so clever and so s-superior ” (Muriel 
giggled) ‘“‘ that I thought I’d have you on a bit. You always turned up that 
classic nose of yours at my—er—my precocious flirtations. So I tried to 
stuff you with some rubbish about a friend of What’s-his-name—that awful 
boy who used to write me dirty little notes on pink paper— ”’ 

“Your memory’s come back with a rush,” said Rose. She felt that, 
against her will, her face was settling into hard, straight lines. 

‘““T spun you a great yarn about his being madly in love with you—the 
friend I mean. What a wicked little monkey I was to be sure ! I didn’t get 
very much change out of you, though, but I never could be quite, quite 
sure you weren’t taken in. Were you now, Rose? Honest Injun ? ” 

““T don’t remember anything about it, one way or the other.” Rose 
built up this lie with care, laying each word slowly in its place. “ Have you 
finished with Footlights and Fashion? 1 always think it’s the inanest 
of the lot. Here’s The Onlooker, that’s not quite so fluffy. But I’ve no 
doubt you like the fluffy ones best.” 

The train slackened speed a little, as if it had just recollected something. 
Then, with a long throaty sigh it bounded forward, pulling in lengths of 
the distance before it and casting them behind for ever. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED ESSAYS BY 
WILLIAM HAZLITT 


I]—Political Economy 


OLITICAL economy has been called a science, I do not know why 

except in the sense that you cannot have your cake and eat it, or 

that if a thing consists of so many parts, the more you add to one 

heap, the less will remain of the other. But this is by no means the 
application that has been made of it. On the contrary the whole object of 
the science has been to show that by giving to the rich, you take nothing 
from the poor. Mine is I hope an honester view of it. This same honesty 
is, I know, by some accounted foolishness, and so it may be as to the 
individual, but not as to the subject. For my part, I wish for no higher 
wisdom than which arises from a mind perfectly free from every selfish 
and sinister ‘bias. I have been advised to write a critical essay and I think 
I could do it on this very subject. I should be like the fellow who came up 
to London with a barrel-organ at his back and expected at least to pass for 
a Rossini: I should begin with the geometrical and arithmetical series, 
the praise of Mr. Malthus’s* originality, logic and humanity, pass to the 
doubling of the population every twenty-five years in the United States of 
America, digress to the cultivation of the potato in Ireland, which country 
I should abuse because it is not some other, recommend the education of 
the poor as a preventive of mobs, and conclude with a sublime eulogy of 
the science of political economy as “‘ fairly worth the seven.” 

I. I shall begin with what I think of more importance or at least newer, 
the refutation of the aristocratic sophism that war and taxes do not im- 
poverish a country. Now if that were the case, why do we go to war with 
our enemies as a punishment, instead of inflicting it on our friends as a 
benefit or idle amusement at worst ? It is pretended that the taxes which 
are raised to support war are presently returned into the hands of the 
payers, and that the community receives back in the payment of labour, 
in the encouragement of arts and industry all that has been previously 
taken out of their pockets, just as the water drawn from the earth in vapours 
descends to it in genial and refreshing showers. But if the poor are none 
the worse for the taxes, those who receive them, the rich or the govern- 
ment, can be none the better ; why then collect them again? One part of 
the community being indebted to another has been compared to a man and 
his wife, playing at cards, where the family loses nothing : but a man and 
his wife do not pay, at least if they have a common purse, so that nothing 
is gained by this simile. The way in which war and taxes do injure is in 


* Principles of Political Economy, by Thomas R. Malthus, published in 1826. His 
previous work, Essay on the Principles of Population, 1798, is the author’s most famous 
contribution to Economics. 
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two particulars : (1) by waste or unproductive labour ; (2) by throwing 
the money of the community into masses by monopolies, places, etc., 
bestowed at the discretion of the government. 

(1) The greater part of the expenses of war are laid out in means of 
annoyance only to other nations, not in anything serviceable to your own ; 
in making gunpowder, in building or blowing up ships of war, in burning 
towns, laying waste countries, etc., etc. Now all that is laid out in this way is 
so much wealth and useful labour diverted fromthe proper objects of political 
economy (except in case of absolute necessity, which does not alter the 
question of expense) such as the cultivation of the ground, the building of 
houses, the making of articles of use and convenience, etc. If war were 
in itself a thriving trade, governments could carry it on upon commercial 
principles, and having once a capital to begin with grow with every year, 
instead of having to come to the people for fresh supplies and to pay the 
interest of the principal which is always sunk. But government is always 
a heavy tax upon the country, and war, their most expensive occupation, 
for the most part a merely destructive art. If we consider the stock-in- 
trade of government at the end of a war, and ask what they would get by 
setting up to auction the hulls of disabled vessels, empty gunpowder casks, 
the battered walls of ruined fortresses, we need pursue the inquiry no 
further to make up our minds on the subject of the lucrative nature of war 
establishments. Those governments that make great conquest of territory 
and treasure, etc., or secure monopoly of trade, gain but that the others 
lose in proportion, and all the labours and expense of carrying on the war 
and effecting the transfer is a drain on the natural resources of property 
of one or both countries. The reason why a country seems to flourish in 
war time is that capital is then drawn out and forced into circulation every 
year, but in a way that produces no return and, as this must be paid for 
afterwards, hangs a dead weight round the neck of the industry of a country 
ever after, and the longer it is persisted in, grows worse, like the effects of all 
intemperance and violent momentary excitement. Mr. Southey says that 
war was a customer to the Birmingham-Sheffield market to the amount of 
sixteen millions yearly : if this was a sheer benefit, and not in the end a 
sheer loss, why not continue the war nominally, that is keep on ordering 
the goods, and fire off cannon and brandish swords innocently in the air, 
the war would be equally a customer to the market, only less blood would 
be shed and less malice engendered ! 

(2) It is argued that though large fortunes are amassed in war by govern- 
ment contracts, or large revenues, salaries, pensions, etc., bestowed on 
particular individuals and families at the expense of the people, this does 
not signify in the least, or is indeed rather a good, inasmuch as the money 
returns into the pockets of the people again in the shape of payments for 
labour, building fine houses, making rich furniture, maintaining large 
establishments of servants, etc. Now this is very fine talking: but the 
question lies here—for whose benefit is all this ? The labour of the com- 
munity is paid for, it is true, but so it would be if the money had remained 
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in the hands of the mass of the community, and in that case the produce 
of the labour would have gone to benefit the community at large, whereas 
by being accumulated into the hands of few it goes to pamper and indulge 
the luxury of these few. Thus the same number of hands would be em- 
ployed and maintained in building ten comfortable living houses or one 
splendid mansion : so far in the payment of labour the effect is the same, 
but all the difference lies in the good resulting from the labour ; in the one 
case ten families are commodiously lodged, in the other, one is magnifi- 
cently lodged and the other nine have no roof to shelter them. 

This rule holds proportionally with respect to the results of all unequal 
division of property. No one will pretend but if the money had been left 
originally in the hands of the ten persons they would have agreed volun- 
tarily to this application of it, but not to the building of one fine house for 
one fine gentleman and going without any themselves: it is therefore forced, 
injurious, and unless necessary (which is seldom the case), unjust. So with 
respect to household furniture, articles of luxury, etc. If the public agree 
upon some magnificent public work, that is another question, it is voluntary 
and calculated to gratify the public use and taste and not to pamper the 
pride and egotism of any individual. So in the maintenance or support of 
arts, it ought to proceed from the free will of individuals not from forced 
contributions on the public. Nothing can be clearer than that the salaries 
of actors and public performers are well earned : they are fixed by the 
number of those who go to see, not by a vote of a treasury bench. No one 
will maintain, I should think, that all labour is equally good and useful, if 
equally well paid : or that it is not the work produced or who reaps the 
benefit of it, but the paying of the workmen, that forms the whole sum and 
substance of political economy. If so, the paying a man for nothing doing, 
for digging a hole in the ground and filling it up again and standing at the 
back of another’s chair would be equally useful and indispensable to the 
welfare of the community as the employing him in the most necessary 
sorts of labour, the cultivation of the ground, etc. Or if so, it would be 
equally wise and politic to paya man for destroying corn or other wholesome 
food after it was raised as for raising it, or for pulling down a wall and 
building it up again. 

This also shows the inutility of paying for mere labour which is mere 
idleness if it does no good. Men may as well stand still as use their hands to 
no purpose ; throwing sand into the sea, for instance. All the use of labour 
is to multiply the products of art or nature, and whatever does with least 
expense or trouble is best, and leaves an opening for employing the surplus 
labour in lightening other labour, which cannot be so well abridged. This 
is the use of machinery. If the surplus hands are not wanted to do the 
labour which is necessary in agriculture, they may at least be usefully 
employed in dividing it. Thus the lacqueys of the great must eat, if they 
were farmer’s men, but they would not in that case eat more, and the 
farmer’s men would work less, and not be absolutely ground into the earth 


as they are at present. Q. E. D. 
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II. A great deal has been said on the doctrine of rent and on the defini- 
tion of value, as it appears to me, without sufficient accuracy or foundation. 
For example, it has been laid down as a rule, that the value of anything 
depended invariably on the cost and labour necessary to produce it. Now 
if so, and if this be the only circumstance, then anything on which the 
same labour has been bestowed, would be of equal value, which is absurd. 
If a thing when done is of no use, all the labour and expense in the world 
bestowed on it will not make it of value; so that besides prime cost, 
usefulness or desirableness must come into a good definition of value. 
If another wants anything very much and it has cost me a great deal to 
make or get it, I, of course, make him pay the more for it ; but he will not 
do this, unless his desire of the thing, that is, the use it is to him is 
greater than his want of the money for other purposes. Value depends on 
two things, the want which one person has of a thing, and the power of 
another to withhold it from him till he can get no more for it. 

I will give a familiar instance. Suppose a person to have just given ten 
guineas for a watch which he is from some circumstance forced to pawn : 
how much will he get for it ? According to the above definition of value, it is 
worth and will fetch just as much as it has cost. No such thing. The 
immediate distress of the person is known by the circumstance of his 
wanting to sell it, and the purchaser will offer him not what it has cost, but 
the lowest possible sum that his necessities may compel him to take for it. 
Thus then it appears that the ability to take advantage of another’s distress 
enters into the principle of value or bargain making, and that the rich and 
powerful have consequently and at all times an advantage over the poor 
in this respect. 

The other definition I grant looks fair and plausible, as if industry was 
always rewarded, and everything was paid for according to its practical 
value, so that society was a perfect piece of mechanism, and all its distri- 
buting and awards were attended with a more than poetical and mathem- 
atical justice. It may answer the views of the great landholders and 
capitalists to be told this, and of our place-hunting philosophers to tell it 
them ! 

Again it is pretended that rent is a mechanical and invariable quantity, 
being the exact amount of the difference between the richest and the 
poorest soils brought into cultivation. Now this again under a mask of 
mathematical precision is a fallacy, taking for granted the very point in 
dispute as a self-evident proposition. For what is the poorest soil brought 
into cultivation? Not that beyond which as a fixed limit any cultivation 
whatever is impossible, as the barren rock, but that, the cultivation 
of which will no longer adequately reward or maintain the labourer. 
So the price of labour, over which the surplus produce of the soil is 
rent, does not depend on a physical boundary, or a soil of a certain 
degree of barrenness, but the degree of poverty in the soil brought into 
cultivation will depend on a moral calculation—what is the adequate 
reward of labour? This, however, has been attempted to be reduced to a 
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minimum by saying the smallest wage that will support life: which is 
another verbal fallacy, delightful for those to contemplate who wish to keep 
their money in their pockets by the advice of sophists et cum privilegio 
philosophiae, but of no other coherence or validity whatever ; for a man 
who is merely kept alive is not in a condition to work, much less to work 
hard, and the interval between just famishing and well off in the condition 
of the labouring class is a wide, indefinite, and important one, though it is 
a logical point with these reasoners who feel strong in the badness of their 
cause. It is some difference whether a man has one or two meals a day, 
whether he has meat for his dinner once a week or not, whether he does 
or does not lie, coarse indeed, but warm, whether he is in rags or decently 
and comfortably clad. All these distinctions are looked down upon from 
the lofty heights of Political Economy Lecture-Desks and lost in the cant 
phrase, the lowest possible means of subsistence. 

If we suppose property to be limited, all the same consequences will 
follow with respect to landlord and labourer, with or without the inequality 
in the goodness of the soil ; for he who has no land of his own to till must 
till that of another for a consideration, and this consideration will depend 
not on the gradations of natural soil but on the degrees of spirit, intelli- 
gence, and previous habits of comfort and what they conceive to be their 
rights, in the poorer members of the community. It is a mere question of 
haggling in the market, and he who has saved a little money and knows 
that others are of his way of thinking as to what is the fazr rate of wages, 
will stand a better chance in holding out against their reduction, either 
direct or indirect, than he who being without resource or advantage lies at 
the mercy of a merciless dictator and tyrant, who, the more helpless and 
depressed he is, depresses him the more and calls it justice, appealing 
to Mr. Malthus and the Scotch polemics, who damn men to starve in this 
_ world with the same eagerness and malignity that they formerly damned 
them to eternal torments in the other. “‘ We cannot give up our Hell,” 
in one way or other. If one acre of bad ground is brought into cultivation, 
will this reduce the price of labour to that level ? 

I say then that the maximum of wages depends on the human will, or 
conventional, not physical, causes ; on the resolution to demand and the 
power to withhold, and if society pleases, the wages may be doubled as 
they may be reduced to one half; or that, in what proportions the actual 
produce of the soil is shared up to absolute equality, is not a thing of 
necessity, but choice. The tables are not full, while one person devours 
the produce of the labour of two, any more than the pit is full, while one 
person occupies two places or chooses to keep a place for a friend. 

It was stated the other day in the papers that the effects that might 
result to the community and to civilisation in general from Mr. Gurney’s 
new invention* of a steam-carriage to run on common roads were incal- 
culable, alluding to the immense number of horses now kept for stage 

* In 1827, Sir Goldsworthy Gurney built a steam-carriage, which operated around 
London for two years. This was the first successful automobile. 
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coaches and the saving of all the expense, or turning it into a different 
channel for the support and growth of food for human beings. Now the 
consequences (however confessedly great) would not extend much farther 
than to bring the country back to where it was eighty or a hundred years 
before, as we may say, the invention of stage coaches, yet this assertion 
and sanguine prediction was made by one who holds any attempt at 
interference with Mr. Malthus’s grinding law of necessity or the me- 
chanical effects of population on determining the results of human happi- 
ness and comfort as wholly absurd and fruitless. If so much benefit can be 
done to society by a single invention in leaving so much disposable food 
for the human population, who shall say that good cannot be done by 
other inventions or discoveries ? But at any rate it must be granted by the 
persons so arguing that this portion of subsistence has been artificially 
drawn off from the support of the mass of the community to pamper the 
pride or pleasure of the idle or the wealthy in riding in stage coaches. 
The load that has been laid on the produce and industry of the country 
will now, it is said, be taken off by one man’s ingenuity and science : it 
must therefore have been laid on by accidental circumstances and com- 
binations, and not by unalterable and inevitable principle. 

III. Those who run their heads against Mr. Malthus’s general doctrine, 
that population may increase faster than and beyond the means of sub- 
sistence, only run their heads against a post : all that can be done is to deny 
his sovereign right over this doctrine as the inventor and legislator of it, 
to show his illogicality and inconsistence in reasoning upon what was not 
his own, and his perverse and partial application of a general and important 
principle. 

The principle of population applies to all created beings : but we hear 
of it only in relation to the poor and their encroachments on the higher 
classes, as if the latter didn’t breed and were not more likely to weigh down 
the general population than to be weighed down by it. For instance, the 
law of primogeniture leaves all the younger branches of rich and noble 
families to be provided for as adventurers by the State : they are in truth, 
as they have been forcefully denominated, “ state paupers”’: it is not 
likely, however, that with the notions and habits with which they are 
brought up, they will abate an inch of their dignity or luxurious and 
expensive style of living, and may we not hence account (that is, from the 
doubling of the aristocratic and pensioned part of the population and their 
maintenance in suitable style and affluence for the honour of the Cor- 
inthian capital) for the degradation and impoverishment of the lower 
classes without supposing them to be doubled in like manner ? 

I asked a labouring peasant if he thought the distress in the neigh- 
bourhood arose from the increase of the working poor or from there not 
being work enough for them to do? He said, No, that there were not more 
than were sufficient to do the necessary labour in harvest time, in seed 
time, and at other periods, but if they had to do certain things in summer 
they must be kept alive in winter. They could not go to sleep like flies. 
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I asked if he thought there were more people in the place than there used 
to be ? He said not, but the expense of living was twice what it was when 
he was a young man thirty years ago, and the wages were no higher than 
they were then. He said he and his father and brother could then get a 
shilling apiece a day by hard labour, and that he got no more now to main- 
tain his whole family, which could not be done. A quartern loaf, he said, 
then was sevenpence, now it was a shilling or fourteen pence. Mutton was 
2d. or 3d. a pound instead of 6d. or 7d. Bacon in like manner : butter 
was also sd. or 6d. which now cost 11d. in the market. So that in truth a 
poor family was reduced to live upon half of what it then did, that is, if 
the doctrine of the modern economists be true, they live upon the half of the 
lowest possible means that it is possible to live upon. He added that 
formerly a poor man’s wife and the children got something considerable as a 
help by spinning and other handicraft, which was now done away with ; 
but he allowed that in this respect the machines had done as much good 
as harm by cheapening gowns and clothes of different descriptions. My 
informant also considered the inclosing of commons as a hardship on the 
poor, and no advantage to the rich by depriving them of the means of 
keeping a pig, two or three geese or fowls, perhaps even a cow, etc. He 
said the land was of no use to its owners on a large scale, and was only 
good to be pecked and nibbled at in a small way and by those on the spot. 
Now then, here is the fact that the labouring population has not doubled, 
but the price of provisions has, that of labour remaining the same, so that 
the condition of the poor is doubly more wretched and uncomfortable 
than it was; and IJ attribute this result to the increase of taxes, wars, 
pensions and large fortunes got by monopolies, all to maintain an over- 
abundant oligarchy in their wonted ease and insolence which, the pro- 
_ duction being truly limited, can only be done by pressing upon and robbing 
_ by legislative enactment the already poor and oppressed classes. 
_ IV. Tythes. Mr. Burke says, “‘ The people of England like to see 10 or 
20,000 pounds a year in the hands of a Bishop of London or Ely as well as 
in the hands of this Squire or that Earl,’ and Tom Paine says this may be 
true, but that they like neither. The argument of our economists is that 
the tythes are taken from the landlord, and not from the farmer or the 
poor. That is, the farmer will give less to the landlord for land with this 
- tax of one-tenth of all the produce of it : and will be able to pay his work- 
men just the same. The farmer will not then pay the landlord (if he can 
help it) for the tenth sheaf which goes into the parson’s pocket, but will he 
pay the labourer for raising that which does not go into his own ? Suppose 
instead of a tenth it were a fifth or a fourth, so as to press close indeed 
upon some of the parties. Who would be the sufferer ? The clergyman 
has nothing to do with it but to receive the net produce : the landlord then is 
to pay for everything, both loss of goods and labour of producing them : 
this must curtail his means to nearly one-half what they were before ; 
will he not in these circumstances try to drive a hard bargain with the 
farmer and keep up his rents by obstinacy and chicane in spite of the 
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depreciation of value, and will not the farmer in his turn try to depress 
the poor and wring from the most dependent and needy class what has 
been imposed as a tax upon him by the most lordly and influential ? 
Wherever there is power with a pretext of justice on its side, there will be 
the substance of injustice. What are the corn laws but legislative enact- 
ment to enable landlords to keep up the price of corn to their own advan- 
tage and the ruin of the country ? The weakest, where any doubt arises, 
and this especially does arise when a new demand or a demand by a third 
party is made, proverbially goes to the wall. Suppose the tythes abolished 
—would this be no relief to the farmer or advantage to the labourer ? 
So they say the taxes are not paid by the poor but by the rich ; and this I 
grant is true on one supposition which is ever the corner stone of this 
system, viz., that the poor are necessarily and at all times so ground down 
that it is impossible without quite exterminating them to depress them 
lower. There is no more likely way than assuming it is to be the case to 
prove it true in fact. By the tythes a new, unproductive, and wealthy class 
is introduced into society, and it is pretended that the whole burden of 
maintaining this class will be thrown upon the shoulders of that which 
was and is the wealthiest class besides, instead of being divided between all 
the classes of the community. As well might it be argued that a fat man 
shall get into a stage-coach already nearly full, and that only the largest 
robust passengers in the same vehicle will be incommoded by the addition. 
If he presses upon them, they will surely press upon the puny and weaker 
neighbours, and get what room they can out of them. / 
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A NOTE ON JOSEPH CONRAD 


Byeh, Bo KEL LED 


HERE is nearly as much pleasure in uttering an artless platitude 

as in traversing the pathless woods; and we shall therefore 

begin with one. Man is an imitative animal, and lazy. Above all, 

he likes someone else to form his opinions for him ; and he will 
rather be wrong with the feeblest mock-Plato he can find than be right by 
his own efforts. Let but some prophet assume a tone of authority and utter 
any opinion, however groundless, and he will at once secure followers. 
Should the opinion chime in luckily with the tone of thought of the time, 
it will be welcomed, repeated, and finally held as an article of faith, the 
rejection of which incurs all the penalties of heresy. Some theories, totally 
without basis, have in this way been gradually established, until it has 
required almost a revolution to pull them down. Readers of Lucian will 
remember how, just after the self-immolation of Peregrinus, he told a 
boring interviewer, by way of jest, that he had seen an eagle rise up from 
the flames of martyrdom. Some time later, returning to the spot, he found 
the eagle an article of faith among the followers of the prophet, with 
multitudes of eye-witnesses to vouch for it. 

Certain political creeds, for example, such as that of the Divine Right 
of Kings, or that of the Satanic origin of the French Revolution, were of 
this kind. The few daring disputants who asked for proofs were either 
ignored or shouted down. Proof, if supplied at all—and the dogma was 
generally regarded as intuitively evident and all the more certain because 
it could not be proved—was usually of the sort that is invented to bolster 
up a foregone conclusion, and stood, therefore, in more need of defence 
than the thesis itself. In reading such demonstrations we are irresistibly 
reminded of the conduct of Frederick the Great with regard to Silesia. 
The army is on the march to occupy the province ; only when the capital 
is taken do the statesmen and diplomats produce their laboured dis- 
sertations to show that Silesia is legally a Hohenzollern appanage. 

But the same thing is to be seen in less important spheres than those of 
politics and war. It is perhaps especially visible in criticism. Let but some 
awful Aristarch speak out loud and bold, and the rest of the flock follow 
like sheep, turning each one in the way of the bell-wether. The statement ~ 
may be contrary to demonstrable fact—it makes no difference. It is a 
dogma, and must be believed on pain of exclusion from the literary heaven. 
So-and-so has saidit three times ; it is therefore obviously true. One could 
adduce a score of recent instances ; but it is better to refrain, lest an 
initial prejudice be created in the mind of the reader. It may, however, 
be safe to mention the dogma of the impeccability of Shakespeare—a 
dogma associated with the Athanasian names of Coleridge, Schlegel, and 
Victor Hugo. For more than half a century this creed held its ground, 
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and it was not till quite recently that a few courageous spirits ventured to 
hint a fault and hesitate dislike of a passage here and there. Only very 
timidly has a more sober and rational view obtained a hearing. This 
instance is sufficient to show the evil of too easy an acceptance of mere 
authority. 

Another example, as I hope to show, is provided by the dominant creed. 
as to the style of Joseph Conrad—a writer of undoubted genius, whom 
it is far from the purpose of this paper to depreciate. But the common 
statement that Conrad writes English like an Englishman, and that it 1s 
impossible from his writings to detect his foreign birth, is simply false. 
He writes the language, it is true, astonishingly well, and his vocabulary 
is both choice and enormous. But his style shows so many marks indicating 
that he thought in one language and wrote in another, as to make us wonder 
whether the critics in question can have read the books with any care. As 
a matter of fact, in this one respect—I am not at the moment speaking 
of any other—Maarten Maartens stands on a higher plane: the Dutch- 
man’s English, though less varied and abundant, and far less vigorously 
descriptive, is more native, and has fewer touches betraying the foreigner, 
than that of the Pole. 

The fact is, that to write to perfection in more than one language is 
practically impossible. Gibbon, it is said, wrote French like Beaumarchais ; 
but dull indeed is he who does not see plenty of Gallicisms in the Decline 
and Fall. What Italian fails to detect Anglicisms in the Italian sonnets of 
Milton ? Bentham’s French was remarkably good ; none can say the same 
of his English. It is no blame then to Conrad if, every now and then, in 
the midst of passages glowing with eloquence, there peep out turns of 
phrase which, like a failure of accent in a speaker, point to his place of 
birth. If Gladstone was a Lancastrian to the day of his death, small wonder 
if Conrad remained a Slav. What zs surprising is that judges of repute 
should have failed to see it, or, seeing, should have conspired to conceal it. 

I have not, I repeat, the smallest wish to deny Conrad’s genius. To 
criticise Pope’s Homer is not to censure the Odyssey ; and the true great- 
ness of Conrad is not of a kind to be marred by a few defects in the medium 
he chose to employ. His penetration, his descriptive gift, his power of 
suggesting atmosphere, his equally extraordinary power of marshalling 
his episodes so as to lend decisive force to the final catastrophe, all these 
remain entirely unaffected by the fact that his writing is really translation. 
But one would be a poor eulogist who could not note faults ; and a refusal 
to note faults is ultimately to do a dis-service to the idol. As Lowell said 
to the critics who ranked Thanatopsis with Tintern Abbey : 


He’s a very good Bryant, 
But, my friends, you'll endanger the life of your client 
By trying to stretch him out into a giant. 


I propose, then, to illustrate my point by considering a long passage 
from one of Conrad’s latest and best-known novels, and examining how 
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far it deserves this particular praise. I choose a continuous passage, because 
it is in the number and frequency of a certain kind of flaw that the 
foreigner is shown. Our language is too difficult and elusive for even the 
native, however able and cautious, invariably to write it with correctness. 
There are errors not only in the looser authors, but also in the most 
_ exact: a few in Macaulay, many in Thackeray, many in Ruskin, and 
multitudes in Froude. But, first, these are English errors; they are the 
mistakes which the Englishman makes, and are in harmony with the spirit 
of the language. And, secondly, they occur at random intervals, more or 
less frequently according to the accuracy or carelessness, the freshness or 
fatigue, of the writer. The mistakes of Conrad are not those of a native 
(except in so far as he had picked up inaccuracies from his models), nor 
are they in harmony with our stylistic habits ; while they occur again and 
again, in precisely the places where we should expect them to occur. 
Often they are what we may imagine the Greek of a Jebb or the Latin of a 
Shilleto to be—not precisely incorrect, breaking no rule, and yet putting 
things in a way in which no ancient Greek or Roman would ever put them. 
We must all have seen compositions by foreigners, in which no syntactical 
law is violated, and for every phrase in which, perhaps, authority might be 
found, yet which have a quite unmistakably alien air. At times the 
foreigner is bewrayed, in writing as so often in conversation, by an excess of 
accuracy. He is afraid to play with his new language as he can play with 
his own. So-it is with much of Conrad. It is quite possible, to take an 
example, that he has fewer laxities than an author like Washington Irving. 
But no one reading Irving can doubt for a moment that he is writing in his 
mother-tongue. Not so with Conrad. Nor, indeed, does he by any means 
always avoid definite solecisms. Having learned his English mainly from 
talk, he was not always alive to the difference between the colloquial style 
and the style of prose. We are thus, occasionally, in the middle of a soaring 
flight, brought suddenly down to earth. 

I ask, therefore, the attention of my readers while I run through with 
them the first three or four chapters of The Rover. Iam quite conscious 
that this choice is to some extent unduly favourable to my purpose ; for 
the exotic character of the style is here more than usually manifest ; so 
manifest indeed that I have sometimes fancied these chapters to have been 
written early in Conrad’s career, before practice had given him the mastery 
which he attained later. To hazard a guess, I fancy he may well have thrown 
them aside, as Scott threw Waverley, and resumed them several years 
later : a certain unevenness in the book, as in Scott’s, would thus be 
accounted for. But the choice is made in order that my readers, by keeping 
the book open before them, may be able without difficulty to follow my 
observations, and if necessary correct my judgments. For the same reason 
I take as they come the passages on which I wish to dwell, and do not 
arrange the errors under heads. ‘This method may appear haphazard, and 
certainly has its disadvantages ; but I believe the disadvantages to be on 
the whole outweighed by the conveniences. I quote from the edition of 1923. 
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(1) p. 7. But as to that, old Peyrol had made up his mind from the first to blow up 
his valuable charge—unemotionally, for such was his character, formed under the 
sun of the Indian seas in lawless contests with his kind for a little loot that vanished 
as soon as grasped, but mainly for bare life almost as precarious to hold through its 
ups and downs, and which now had lasted for fifty-eight years. 


Here is a sentence which assuredly would never have been written by 
any Englishman since the seventeenth century. In it are summed up very 
many of the characteristic faults which we shall notice repeatedly as we 
proceed. First, there is the trick of placing the adverb in an awkwardly 
detached position. It is Conrad’s habit to put it after the verb in cases 
when a natural English would put it before ; and here the habit has a 
specially bad result, for we are not sure at first sight whether the word 
unemotionally is to be taken with made up his mind or with blow up his charge. 
With formed under the sun we light on another Conradian peculiarity, of 
which we shall have many examples : that of adding to a sentence already 
finished a long adjectival phrase. An Englishman, even if he gave way to 
such a habit, would generally use an adjectival clause introduced by a 
relative ; but, as we shall notice, Conrad dislikes relative clauses. 
Grasped, again, is strange. We often say ‘‘ He came when called’; but 
rarely do we use as soon as without a verb. It is more natural for us to say 
‘““ Come as soon as you are ready ”’ than to say ““ Come as soon as ready ”’ ; 
and it is exceedingly clumsy to use such a phrase when the final word is 
not an adjective but a participle. And which in the last line is inac- 
curate, for there is no previous which to justify the and. Almost as precarious 
to hold is another adjectival phrase, most inartistically hung on to the word 
life. Whether through its ups and downs is an adverb of cause, or goes 
closely with hold, is left uncertain. Finally, the sentence as a whole is a 
typically bad example of the worst form of the “ period ”—that in which, 
after the main clause has been passed, a number of subordinate clauses are 
dragged in. One is quite breathless long before the end ; and there is 
nothing but the full stop to show that the end has been reached. 

(2) p. 8. While his crew swarmed aloft . . . to furl the sails nearly as thin and 

as patched as the grimy shirts on their backs, Peyrol took a survey of the quay. 


Here once more we have the long phrase-adjective, hanging almost as 
uneasily on the sails as the least skilled of the crew on the yards. What 
adds to the annoyance of the reader is the detestable system of no- 
punctuation adopted by the printers ; and yet, so bad is the sentence that, 
if a comma were inserted between sazls and nearly, we should naturally 
think it was the crew, and not the sails, that were thin and patched. 
(3) p. 8. He shaved his big cheeks with a real English razor, looted years ago 
from an officer’s cabin in an English East Indiaman, captured by a ship he was 
serving in then. 


Ago is incorrect ; it is not surprising that a foreigner should not be able 
to distinguish it from before. Then, though without emphasis, is placed in 
an unusual and therefore emphatic position. Captured, coming in this way 
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subordinately after looted, drags the sentence, and seems to forebode a 
ae of participles as long as the series of relatives in The House that fack 
utit. 
(4) p. 9. He did not get rid of his followers till the door of the Port Office. 


What Englishman ever misused the word tll in this fashion ? 
(5) P. 9. Looking everybody coldly in the eye. 


A phrase which occurs again—p. 11. Though it is not uncommon, in the 
face would be more natural. 


(6) p. 10. In the various offices connected with the sea where his duties took him. 


Note connected for future use. Who would not think that where referred to 
sea? And, in any case, would not a native writer say either whither or to 
which ? 


(7) p. 11. His large face of the Roman type. 


More naturally, ‘‘ His large face, with its Roman features.” 

But a really good writer would have described the face beforehand, and 
contented himself with the merest allusion to its peculiarities when he 
came to refer to it later. Conrad was misled by the tricks of the word of, 
which are different in every language from what they are in every other. 
We can say “ Her box of chocolates attracted attention,” but hardly “‘ Her 
box of a strange shape attracted attention ” : common as such a phrase is 
in French, and (I imagine) in Polish also. 

(8) p. 12. Nobody could know. . . . unless he told them. 


This laxity, which is common enough in talk, is due, like the similar they 
on p. 13, line g (Every . . . they) to the colloquial origin of Conrad’s 
English. 


(9) p. 13. Far away .. . there was the sea of the Hy eres roadstead with a lumpy 
indigo swelling still beyond. 


It turns out that swelling is a noun, and that stall beyond means still further 
out. 


(10) p. 13. Of himself running barefooted in connection with a flock of turkeys,, 
with hardly any clothes on his back. 


In connection with, which is a favourite phrase of Conrad’s, can rarely have 
been used more strangely than here: and a good writer would assuredly 
have put the last seven words immediately after barefooted. 

(11) p. 15. The name of the farmeés Peyrol attached to his person on account of 
his inability to give a clear account ofpimsl acquired a sort of reputation, both 
openly, in the ports of the East, and séeretly amongst the Brothers of the Coast, 
that strange fraternity with something masonic and not a little piratical in its 
constitution. 


A typical Conrad sentence. Note first the long adjective beginning with 
attached. A native writer would certainly have said something like this : 
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The name of the farmer Peyrol, which our hero, on account of his inability 
to give a clear account of himself, assumed. . . . 

But so obscure is the sentence that no one can say with any assurance 
whether attached is really a participle after all, or whether it is a past tense 
with a relative omitted (“ the name of the farmer, which Peyrol attached 
to his person”’); and when we have solved that insoluble question we have 
still to face a whole crowd of subordinate clauses and phrases tacked on 
anyhow to any word that may turn up. No rule is sounder than that, in a 
long periodic sentence, the subordinate parts should be so arranged that 
we cannot imagine the sentence to be finished before it actually does 
conclude ; and no rule is more frequently violated by Conrad. Such a 
violation recurs on the very next page : 

(12). He felt a little funny as it were, and the funniest thing was the thought 
which crossed his mind that he could indulge his fancy (if he had a mind to do it) 
to buy up all this land to the furthermost field, away over there where the track lost 
itself sinking into the flats bordering the sea where the small rise at the end of the 
Giens peninsula had assumed the appearance of a black cloud. 


Not to mark the colloquialisms, we may ask why this sentence should ever 
have ended. 
(13) p. 16. If I had stayed in this country I would be talking like this fellow.* 


It is not surprising that Conrad, mixing with Scotsmen, Americans, and 
Irishmen, should have failed to master our idiomatic use of should and 
would : and, after noticing this one example, I shall say nothing of the 
hundreds of others which might be adduced. 
(14) p. 18. He had been wearing next his bare skin—like a pious penitent his 
hair-shirt—a sort of waistcoat made of two thicknesses of old sailcloth and stitched 
all over in the manner of a quilt with tarred twine. . 


On this sentence there is no need to comment : it is well illustrated by 
one that occurs only ten lines below : 


(15) Peyrol drew a long breath into his broad chest with a pepper and salt 
pelt down the breastbone. 


A truly remarkable way of breathing ! We recommend it to those who may 
be called upon to apply artificial respiration. 

(16) p. 19. He did not want to own any part of the solid earth for which he had 

no love. 

Again ambiguous : an ordinary reader would take the antecedent of which 
to be any part ; thus taken the sentence is tautologous nonsense. Read : 
‘“ He had no love for the solid earth, and did not want to own... .” 
Passing over a dozen other exotic sentences to be found by the curious 
reader in the next two or three pages—there are indeed scarcely five 
consecutive lines in which an adverb or an adjective does not appear in a 
wrong place—we come to : 


(17) p. 22. With that gravity from which he seldom departed he inquired if there 
were any inhabitants besides himself in the village. 
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Here one’s first impression is that Peyrol is the himself : but as he has only 
just arrived in the village he can hardly be included among the inhabitants. 
What is meant is that he asks of a man he has met whether there are any 
inhabitants in addition to that man: Conrad is trying to put into oratio 
obliqua Peyrol’s question, “‘ Is there anybody living here besides your- 
self?’ ; and a terrible mess he makes of his task. 

(18) p. 23. “ I have a sort of hut down by the lagoon. . . .”’ the man confessed, 

as it were. 


As tt were, which is a common cliché of Conrad’s, is a sad trap for the 
unwary ; but there are few English writers who would use it in this manner, 
as if with the set purpose of making the sentence end in the flattest way 
conceivable. Either omit it or read : ‘“‘ The man answered, and his answer 
Was as it were a confession.” 
(19) p. 25. You don’t look like anything that has been seen here for years. . 
You look like one, I dare hardly say what. 


Here it is plain that Polish, like so many other languages, does not dis- 
tinguish between a and one, What Conrad means is, ‘‘ You look like a— 
I daren’t say what’: and this single sentence is sufficient to show his 
origin ; for it is one that not the most ignorant Englishman that ever lived 
could possibly have written. 
(20) p. 30. But Peyrol knew how to be patient, with that patience that is so often 
a form of courage. He was known for it. It had served him well in dangerous 
situations. Once it had saved his life. Nothing but patience. He could well wait 
now. He waited. 


The relative that should be which ; and the short sentences are unparal- 
leled even in Macaulay. One effect of the shortness is that the sentence 
“Nothing but patience” is ambiguous: it really means that mere 
patience had saved his life; but it might well be taken to mean that 
nothing but patience was required in that particular emergency. 

These examples may seem more than sufficient ; but it will perhaps be 
not out of place to give a few more, with or without comment :— 


(21) p. 33. He had adapted himself, by means of passive acquiescence, to the 
new and inexplicable conditions of life in something like twenty-four hours. 

(22) p. 36. He was rewarded for his self-restraint and the unshaken good-humour 
with which he had conducted the discussion by carrying his point. 

(23) p. 38. The vast semicircle of barren high hills, broken by the entrance to 
Toulon harbour guarded by forts and batteries. 

(24) p. 42. Without ever being led astray by the nature, or the cruelty, or the 
danger of any given situation [nature zmcludes the cruelty and the danger]. 

(25) p. 44. His head with a Roman profile propped up on a mighty and tattooed 
forearm [the profile propped up]. 

(26) p. 45. Peyrol . . . opened his big sandalwood chest secured with an 
enormous padlock. 

(27) p. 48. That sea rover turned rustic was now perfectly at home in that farm 
which, like a lighthouse, commanded the view of two roadsteads and the open sea. 
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Here we light on a trick of phrase which is exceedingly common in 
French, but very rare in English: the trick of trying to sum up in a 
subordinate clause a character which we English should describe inde- 
pendently. (No. 7 above is an example.) We may often notice in French 
a mention (say) of Hannibal immediately followed by a sentence like this : 
‘ This great heroic general, insensible alike to the extremes of heat and of 
cold, the idol of the soldiers, and of the same age as Napoleon when he 
invaded Italy, who took poison at sixty-three to escape capture, half-god, 
half-demon, determined to assail Saguntum.” A bad French writer often 
introduces into this front clause a whole set of statements utterly irrelevant 
in the context ; a good one attends to appropriateness ; but bad and good 
alike are alien to the English spirit, which would give a character of 
Hannibal in separate sentences, and then proceed, “‘ with this equipment, 
the young general began his task.”’ There is no irrelevance in this particular 
sentence of Conrad’s ; but the trick betrays him ; and even without the 
trick, we should know him by the that at the beginning. 

(28) p. 49. A young man greeted him by a careless nod. 


Prepositions are the most idiomatic parts of every speech ; and you will 
find Germans, after twenty years in England, saying they have come with 
the train. 


(29) p. 50. The slamming of the salle door broke the silence between the two 
gazers on the sea. 


Here again an attempt to work things in. Either “‘ the two sea-gazers,”’ or 
“‘ they gazed long in silence at the sea. The silence was broken... .” 
At about this point the style becomes noticeably more English ; and it is 
hereabouts that I suspect Conrad of having thrown the novel aside, to 
resume it when he had acquired a closer acquaintance with his medium. 
Not that the errors, though fewer, are entirely absent. We find, for instance, 
on p. 97: 
(30). A phenomenon and a wonder to the natives, as it had happened to him 
before on more than one island in distant seas. 


The solecistic use of phenomenon is undoubtedly a too common native 
mistake ; but the peculiar use of as 1t had happened is Conrad’s own. 
On p. 110 are several treacherous phrases, of which, to conclude our 
strictures, we may select three or four : 
(31). This, on his part, was a simple delusion. 
No Englishman would ever use on his part, at least in this position, in such 
a fashion. 
(32). Contemplated him with his brown eyes, which had an upward cast natur- 
ally. 
The late and therefore emphatic position of naturally gives the sentence a 
meaning totally unintended. 


(33). His companion completed his significant silence, which seemed to have 
been occupied with thoughts very like his own, by saying. . . . 
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Completed, like his and his own, is ambiguous ; it may mean either filled 
up or ended, but in either case it is the wrong word. 


(34). He spent a Jot of his time on board. 


Too colloquial for the style of the context. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to some of my statements ; 
but when every deduction has been made, it will remain a wonder how any 
critic, knowing his own language, can possibly have given Conrad’s prose 
the particular praise which it has so often received. And, be it remembered, 
that, however many of my examples be ruled out, it would be easy to find a 
dozen others to claim the place of every one rejected. The result of all 
this is that Conrad is one of the very hardest of writers to read. Almost 
every other sentence requires close attention if its true meaning is to be 
unravelled ; and the student (I use the word advisedly) is almost as weary 
after ten or twenty pages of him as if they were pages of Greek. I do not 
deny that it is possible to find, here and there, in the writings of Englishmen, 
sentences as confused as many of his. This from Evelyn’s Diary, for 
example, is quite Conradian : 

Thus died King Charles II of a vigorous and robust constitution, and in all 

appearance promising a long life ; (Diary, Feb. 6, 1685.) 


but what is permissible in a private journal is inexcusable in books meant 
for publication. And I do not deny that there are many merits in Conrad 
which make it fully worth the while of the student to face the labour of 
reading him. But to pretend that these confusions and difficulties do not 
exist is merely exasperating : it is like those official denials of what every- 
body knows to be true, which convince nobody and merely increase the 
general distrust of officials. We cannot hope to get rid of these from 
politics ; but they ought to be rigidly banished from the realm of criticism. 
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PRINCE RANDOLPH 
By CYRIL FALLS 


Prince Randolph, nighest his throne of all his men. 


HOMAS RANDOLPH’S is one of those names which in 

themselves seem to ask a question. He has, in the first place, 

caused somewhat wide difference of opinion among the critics. 

Hazlitt, his only modern editor, considered that “‘ on the whole, 
his writings must be allowed to hold a far higher place in our literature ” 
than those of Browne, Suckling, and Carew. Such is obviously not the 
general verdict. These three poets have all had recent editions. Suckling 
and Carew are popular poets in the best sense. Carew is, after Herrick, 
the greatest singer of his time, and everyone who studies him will come to 
the conclusion that Hazlitt was grossly biassed in his attitude to him as to 
other Cavaliers. At the opposite end of the scale is the late W. J. Cour- 
thope’s curious judgment that Randolph is “‘ equal or perhaps superior 
to Cartwright,” made in the course of an appreciation four lines in length, 
which follows on an essay of forty pages on the work of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

But the question which we ask concerning him is not merely as to the 
merit of his actual achievement. We desire also to form some estimate of his 
possibilities. For he belongs to the race which includes Marlowe, Beau- 
mont, Chatterton—I omit Keats for obvious reasons—the race of poets 
cut off ere their prime and before they had enriched our letters with store 
of the quality that seemed due from them. He died at the age of twenty- 
nine. Another poet, twenty years his senior, died within a few months of 
the same age. If we allow to Francis Beaumont a half share in but fifteen 
or twenty of the innumerable plays in which his name is coupled with that 
of Fletcher, then his work, in quantity as well as in kind, is of much higher 
importance than that of Randolph. Yet Randolph left a considerable 
amount : a fairly thick volume of poems, four full-dress comedies (The 
Jealous Lovers, The Muse’s Looking Glass, Amyntas, Hey for Honesty), 
a short specimen of what may be described as university drama (Aris- 
iippus), a curious monologue of cheap-jack’s patter (The Conceited Peddler), 
to say nothing of a lost play called The Prodigal Scholar and a poem, 
The History of the Incarnation of Our Saviour, which Anthony 4 Wood 
declares was written at the age of nine, which has also disappeared, and 
for which few can have any tears to shed. 

An attempt will be made at the end of this article to answer two ques- 
tions, the first comparatively simple, the second a hazardous speculation : 
Where does he stand ? Where might he have stood ? Meanwhile, some 
general reflections may have the effect of clearing the ground. Heis, in the 
first place, as Swinburne claims in the line quoted above, the best of the 
Tribe of Ben among the dramatists commonly so classified, and first of all 
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the poets vaguely marshalled under that device with the exception of 
Carew. Alike as dramatic and as lyric poet he stands far and far above 
Cartwright, Richard Brome and Shackerly Marmion, though he never 
ventures upon the mellow, Spenserian romanticism of the last : 


Under the zenith of heaven’s milk-white way 
Is a fair country called Lusinia. 


It may in fact be said that, despite the pastoral Amyntas, he is anti- 
romantic, as his master was anti-romantic. His chief weapons are an almost 
boisterous but very topical wit, a great store of classical learning, and a free 
and masculine power of expression. When reading his blank verse we 
scarce ever feel that it belongs to the decadence, as we do with the more 
beautiful product of Ford or the less finished product of Shirley. He 
never flags to over-sweetness or to over-carelessness. If he is often rough, 
he is always strong. He appears to write easily and with little correction. 
And this is one of the best arguments on the side of his ardent 
admirers. His faults are the faults of youth, or at least of one type of 
youth ; reckless, impatient, and hard-living, as he is reputed to have 
been. He might well, had he lived, have attained that power of regular, 
controlled effort which would have made him, seeing the armoury 
that he had already, a great dramatic poet. On the other hand he might, as 
Professor Saintsbury has observed, have become “‘ a steady-going soaker 
or a diligent but not originally productive scholar.”’ By comparison with 
the troop of songsters among whom he lived he is not remarkable for 
singing power. It is indeed but on rare occasions, as in the Ode to Anthony 
Stafford and in songs such as Quiet sleep in The Fealous Lovers, that he 
evolves those purely lyrical beauties wherewith the pages of his contem- 
poraries are so thickly bestarred and for which his poems in rhymed 
heroic metre, fine as they are, do not compensate. 

Thomas Randolph was born in 1605, the second son of William Ran- 
dolph of Hamsey, near Lewes, steward to Lord Zouch ; a gentleman’s post 
in that day. He was born in the house of his mother’s father, Thomas 
Smith, of Newnham-cum-Badby, near Daventry. He was educated at 
Westminster School and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was ad- 
mitted a Major Fellow in 1631. In 1630 were published Aristippus, a 
satire on university life, and The Conceited Peddler, bound together. In 
1630 appeared The Fealous Lovers, played before the King and Queen by 
the students of Trinity College. Nine years later these students were to 
play Cowley’s Guardian before the King’s son, Prince Charles, at the 
outbreak of the Civil War. The rest of his work was published post- 
humously. He died in March, 1634-5 at Blatherwick, on a visit to the 
Stafford family, and was buried in that family’s vault. Sir Christopher 
Hatton, son of the Chancellor, had a monument to his memory placed 
in Blatherwick Church. That is all we know of his life, except, as he 
relates in his poems, that he became a “ son ”’ of Ben Jonson. Legend has 
painted a picturesque meeting between him and the literary dictator of 
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the age at a tavern, where he is said to have obtained from Ben and his 
friends, in payment for a piece of ready doggerel, a much needed loan of 
five shillings. The character revealed in his own writings is confirmed by 
that drawn in the writings of others. When, for example, his friend 
Thomas Bancroft writes at his death that ‘“‘ he drank too greedily of the 
Muses’ Spring, and left the Sisters dry,” he hints plainly enough that 
what Randolph drew up in his bucket from Hippocrene was the sack 
which he so often celebrated. We have him—outwardly at least, for it is 
not deeply that we can penetrate a man’s inner self either by means of his 
own work or of such scanty judgments of others as we possess—gay, 
careless, companionable, something of a roysterer, and perhaps, in view 
of the incident of the finger lost in a tavern squabble, something of a 
brawler as well. But there is no need to picture the friend of Hatton, 
Digby, Bancroft and James Shirley a mere pothouse gallant. In the 
language of to-day, we may call him a Bohemian. 

Aristippus, or the Fovial Philosopher is a short play in prose with a 
prologue in verse and some excellent songs, a line in one of which 


To make one blithe, buxom, and debonair. 


was to be altered a few years later by Milton into one of the most famous . 
in the language. The theme is the superiority of sack, represented by 
Aristippus, over malt liquor, represented by Wild-man. It is a piece of 
learned buffoonery, full of the quips that might be expected from a well- 
read and witty undergraduate of the age. But it wears far better than most 
effusions of its type. We can still smile at Aristippus and Wild-man, 
Simplicius and the Scholars. Sometimes he forgets his desire to glorify 
sack at the expense of ale and launches out into a spirited defence of 
drinking in general. 

But sack is the life, soul, and spirits of a man—the fire which Prometheus stole 
not from Jove’s kitchen, but his wine-cellar, to increase the native heat and radical 
moisture, without which we are but drowsy dust or dead clay. This is nectar, the 
very nepenthe the gods were drunk with ; ’tis this that gave Ganymede beauty, Hebe 
youth, to Jove his heaven and eternity. Do you think Aristotle drank perrey, or 
Plato cider ? Do you think Alexander had ever conquered the world, if he had been 
sober ? He knew the force and valour of sack—that it was the best armour, the 
best encouragement, and that none could be a good commander that was not 
double-drunk—with wine and ambition ! 


The Conceited Peddler is likewise a trifle, and likewise contrives to hand 
down topical jokes in wonderfully fresh condition. Some of the humour 
is scarcely to our modern taste, but in the main, as in Aristippus, gay good 
spirits, erudition lightly worn, slang employed with vigour and point, 
the whole embodied in swift, muscular prose, win our approbation for.a 
very unusual jeu d’esprit. Here is the pedlar crying his wares: 
Then the PEDDLER brought forth a looking-glass. 
The next is a looking-glass ; but I’ll put it up again ; for I dare not be so bold as 
to show some of you your own faces. Yet I will, because it hath strange operations, 
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viz., if a cracked chamber-maid dress herself by this looking-glass, she shall dream 
the next night of kissing her lord, or making her mistress a she-cuckold, and shall 
marry a chaplain, the next living that falls. If a stale court-lady look on this 
reflection, she may see her old face through her new complexion. An usurer cannot 
see his conscience in it, nor a scrivener his ears. If a townsman peep into it, his 
Acteon’s furniture is no longer invisible. Corrupt takers of bribes may read the 
price of their consciences in it. Some fellows cannot see the face of a scholar in it. 
If one of our jewel-nosed, carbuncled, rubricked Bonifaces can venture the danger 
of seeing their own faces in it, the poor basilisks will kill themselves by reflection. 
If a blind man see his face in it, he shall recover his eyesight. 


Too much attention need not be paid to these productions, important 
only because they indicate what the trend of Randolph’s genius was to be 
and because each, and especially the latter, has originality of form as 
well as of outlook. They have not a great place in the works of our poet. 
The craftsman to be is yet whittling pegs into rough little dolls. But he 
contrives to make some amusing figures. When we come to the comedies 
the case is altered. Here Randolph has learnt to work upon larger and more 
durable materials. Each one of the four has had its admirers, and if Hey 
for Honesty is set on a slightly lower plane, the other three have been con- 
sidered as about equal in merit, and that merit not low. But there is this 
difference between them. No modern audience could sit through a 
performance of The Muse’s Looking-Glass, while The Jealous Lovers would 
be possible on the stage, and the pastoral Amyntas is a play that none can 
read without feeling that he would like to see it as well. 

The fealous Lovers is a classical comedy, with the scene laid in Thebes, 
and most of the stock Terentian characters, a wicked hag, an old dotard, 
his clownish prodigal son, a pander, a courtesan, a merry chambermaid, 
whereto is added a sexton with a marked resemblance to the grave-diggers 
in Hamlet. The plot is highly unreal, a succession of misunderstandings. 
Tyndarus loves Evadne, and is tricked into believing that she is the mis- 
tress of the rich young boor Asotus, the “‘ business ”’ of stolen jewellery 
being employed as in C'ymbeline. Techmessa is similarly deceived by the 
pander Ballio into the belief that her lover Pamphilus is false to her. 
When these errors are cleared up, which happens comparatively early, 
Tyndarus, still dissatisfied, calls upon Pamphilus to assault the faith of 
Evadne as a final test, while Techmessa asks Evadne to do the like to 
Pamphilus. The dénouement can be imagined. There is a delightful little 
scene between Evadne and Pamphilus, with Techmessa in insidiis, who 
finds far too much reality in the love-making. Again things are put right, 
for the plotting to start once more. Evadne is lured to the house of Ballio, 
where are assembled “ all the deboisest roarers in the city,” to bring her to 
shame in the eyes of T'yndarus, who is told that she has made appointment 
with him there. At the house a sort of masque is performed by Asotus 
and his mistress Phryne. Evadne is rescued by T'yndarus, who does not 
know her, from the hands of the roysterers. Once again all seems well, 
till Pamphilus enters and gives Tyndarus the impression that he is come 
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to keep the tryst with Evadne in this house of ill-fame. Tyndarus and 
Techmessa pretend to die, are put in coffins, and spy upon their lovers, 
whose grief at length convinces them. At last comes the discovery that 
we have been led to expect from the list of persons in the drama ; Tyndarus 
and Evadne are brother and sister, as are Pamphilus and Techmessa. 
Is our dramatist troubled ? Not for a moment. In a few lines he has set to 
partners, and married off Tyndarus to Techmessa, Pamphilus to Evadne. 
Tyndarus and Techmessa, the principal characters, illustrate jealousy, 

the main theme of the play. They are madly and absurdly jealous, and 
incident after trifling incident is invented to add fuel to their flames. 
Here is a passage that at once shows Randolph’s verse at its best, at its 
nearest, let us say, to that of Beaumont and Fletcher, and the fluctuating 
character of his hero Tyndarus: 

Tyn. And is it possible so divine a goddess 

Should fall from heaven to wallow here in sin 

With a baboon as this is ? My Evadne, 

Why should a sadness dwell upon this cheek 

To blast the tender roses ? spare those tears 

To pity others ; thy unspotted soul 

Has not a stain in’t to be washed away 


I have lost all distrust. Seal me my pardon 

In a chaste turtle’s kiss. The doves that draw 
The rosy chariot of the Queen of Love 

Shall not be link’d in whiter yokes than we. 
Come let us kiss, Evadne. Out, temptation ! 
There was too much and that too wanton heat 
In thy lascivious lip. Go to the stews. 


But, having set himself to write a play on jealousy, Randolph has no 
farther characteristic wherewith to endow his principal puppets. They 
are merely types. We cannot imagine him creating the passionate, throb- 
bing creatures that live in ’77s Pity She’s a Whore or The Broken Heart. 
But his clowns are far superior to Ford’s. The characters of the sub-plot, 
Simo and Asotus, the soldiers and the sexton, really are living men and 
women. It is as we might have expected from Aristippus ; Randolph 
shines above all when he deals with the bombastic or the comic. The 
following speeches are splendid, the first two in verse, sonorous, full of 
_ the devil-may-care vanity of the soldiers who speak them, the third in the 
prose of the amusing old sexton ; the drop from the high-flown sentiment 
to humorous cynicism being well indicated in the drop from verse to 
prose. Thrasymachus asks if there be any soldiers buried in the grave- 
ard : 
* Thras. Are any soldiers’ bones in garrison here ? 
Sex. Faith, sir, but few ; they, like poor travellers 
Take up their inn by chance ; but some there be. 
Thras. Do not those warlike bones in dead of night 
Rise up in arms, and with tumultuous broils 
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Waken the dormice that dull peace hath lull’d 
Into a lethargy ? Dost not hear ’em knock 
Against their coffins, till they crack and break 
The marble into shivers that entombs ’em ; 
Making the temple shake as with an earthquake, 
And all the statues of the gods grow pale, 
Affrighted with the horror ? 

Sex. No such matter. 

Hyp. Do they not call for arms, and fright thee, mortal, 
Out of thy wits ? Do they not break the legs, 
And crush the skulls that dare approach too near 
Their honour’d graves ? When I shall come to dwell 
In your dark family, if a noisome carcass 
Offend my nostrils with too rank a scent, 
Know I shall rage and quarrel, till I fright 
The poor inhabitants of the charnel-house : 
That here shall run a toe, a shin-bone there ; 
Here creep a hand, there troll an arm away. 
One way a crooked rib shall halting hie, 
Another you shall trundling find a skull, 
Like the distracted citizens of a town 
Beleagur’d, and in danger to be taken. 


But the sexton will have none of it. 

Sex. Never fear it. This was a captain’s skull, one that carried a storm in his 
countenance and a tempest in his tongue ; the great bugbear of the city, that threw 
drawers down the stairs as familiarly as quart-pots ; and had a pension from the 
barber-chirurgeons for breaking of pates: a fellow that had ruined the noses of 
more bawds and panders than the disease belonging to the trade ; and yet I 
remember, when he went to burial, another corse took the wall of him, and the 
bandog ne’er grumbled. 


There is no sign of the decadence in this. 

To The Muse’s Looking-Glass has been assigned the highest place among 
Randolph’s plays both by Professor Saintsbury and the anonymous 
writer in the Retrospective Review,* who has made one of the few detailed 
studies of his work in existence. I cannot agree with this judgment, even 
if made from the point of view of the study rather than the stage. The 
Muse’s Looking-Glass is not dramatic in any real sense. It has if possible 
less plot than Every Man out of his Humour, on which it is undoubtedly 
founded. Two Puritans, Bird and Mrs. Flowerdew, who hate the theatre 
after the manner of their kind, yet are not averse from making their living 
out of it by supplying it with stage properties, encounter an actor, Roscius. 
He persuades them to see a play at Blackfriars, which consists of a series of 
“turns” by characters representing the extremes of certain virtues. 


*Readers of Hazlitt’s edition of Randolph’s work should note that when the former 
refers to the Retrospective Review, it is the first series, published in the twenties of last 
century, that is meant. There was another series published some thirty years later. 
There is not much criticism in the essay, but the quotations are well chosen. 
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Thus Colax is over-cautious and “falls into a servile flattery,” while 
Discolus, ‘‘ Hating to be a’slavish parasite, grows into peevishness and 
impertinent distaste”?; Aphobus represents over-confidence, Deilus 
over-caution ; Aneleutherus niggardliness and Asotus profusion. Finally 
appears Mediocrity, ‘‘ golden Mediocrity,” with her daughters the 
Virtues, who dance together. The Puritans admit the excellence of the 
theatre as an instructor. 

The defence of the theatre against the Puritans has, of course, con- 
siderable significance. Histriomastrix had appeared in 1632 and the drama- 
tists were already alarmed lest their occupation should be taken from them. 
But we are chiefly concerned with the brilliance of the characterisation 
and the force of some of the duologues. Here, for example, is Colax, 
anxious above all things to please, and Discolus, who will not be pleased : 


Col. There was a time 
(And pity ’tis so good a time had wings 
To fly away), when reverence was paid 
To a grey head ; ’twas held a sacrilege 
Not expiable to deny respect 
To one, sir, of your years and gravity. 

Dys. My years and gravity ! why, how old am I? 
I am not rotten yet, or grown so rank 
As I should smell 0’ th’ grave. O times and manners ! 
Well, Colax, well; go on; you may abuse me, 
Poor dust and ashes, worm’s meat. Years and gravity ! 
He takes me for a carcass !| what see you 
So crazy in me? I have half my teeth ; 
I see with spectacles, do I not ? and can walk too 
With the benefit of my staff: mark if I cannot. 
But you, sir, at your pleasure, with years and gravity 
Think me decrepit. 

Col. How ? Decrepit, sir ! 
I see young roses bud within your cheeks ; 
And a quick active blood run free and fresh 
Through your veins. 

Dys. I am turn’d boy again ! 
A very stripling school-boy ! 


Col. Still, Dyscolus— 
Dys. Dyscolus ! and why Dyscolus ? when were we 
Grown so familiar ? Dyscolus ? By my name ? 
Sure, we are Pylades and Orestes, are we not ? 
Speak, good Pylades. 
Col. Nay, worthy sir, 
Pardon my error ; twas without intent 
Of an offence. I’ll find some other name 
To call you by— 


Interesting as experiments such as Every Man out of his Humour and The 
Muse’s Looking-Glass may be, they scarce seem to come under the heading 
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of drama at all. Nevertheless, The Muse’s Looking-Glass was played during 
the poet’s life-time, as is proved by some verses addressed to him by his 
friend Sir Aston Cockain, a very minor dramatist, and it was revived on 
several occasions in London during the eighteenth century. | 

I come now to the play which I for my part hold to be the best of the 
four. Amyntas, or the Impossible Dowry was acted before the King and 
Queen at Whitehall. It is a pastoral comedy, at once brilliant and delicate. 
There are certain scenes in it which recall A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
but its place is more properly with, if below, Jonson’s Sad Shepherd and 
The Faithful Shepherdess of Beaumont and Fletcher. It may be profitable 
to compare it with the latter, perhaps the finest pastoral comedy in the 
language.* Beaumont and Fletcher have been accused of dealing in 
abstract types, but it is as a fact astonishing how much character they 
contrive to infuse into the figures of a pastoral drama. Their nymphs, in 
particular, are very much alive, and in Cloe they import one of their 
celebrated race of free-spoken minxes from the comedies. They rely, 
indeed, for their effect rather on character than plot, the wantonness of 
Cloe, the unscrupulousness of Amaryllis, on the one hand, being con- 
trasted with the chastity and virtue of Amoret and Perigot on the other. 
Randolph fits his figures into the mechanism of a terribly complicated 
plot, which cannot here be detailed. His Laurinda has, one may say, a 
distinguishing characteristic : that she cannot make up her mind between 
two lovers. The other principal figures have none. But, if we turn to the 
comic sub-plot, absent in The Faithful Shepherdess, how rich in humorous 
force is Randolph ! Few indeed are the dramatists of the period who can 
portray such clowns as these. Jocastus, “‘ a fantastic shepherd and a fairy 
knight,”’ who lives in a fairyland of his own with Oberon and his Queen, 
has something of that admixture of the noble, the pathetic and the comic 
which is immortalised in Don Quixote. And Dorylas, ‘‘ a knavish boy,” with 
his pert answers and his witty impudence, is all but worthy of Shakespeare. 

Randolph achieves another triumph in the play. The hero, Amyntas, 
has been driven mad by the riddle set him by the goddess Ceres. The 
fantastic imagination of the age is never better exemplified than in the 
numerous mad scenes of its dramatists, but their very fantasy often leads 
to an exaggeration which verges on bathos. Randolph handles his mad 
shepherd with unfailjng charm and tenderness. In the following scene, 
for example, poor crazy Amyntas believes he is dead, and does not 
recognise his mistress Urania: 


Ura. Come, sweet Amyntas, rest thy troubled head 
Here in my lap. Now here I hold at once 
My sorrow and my comfort. Nay, lie still. 

Amyn. I will, but Proserpine— 

Ura. Nay, good Amyntas— 


* It is to be noted that Randolph, like Beaumont and Fletcher, has an Amaryllis whose 
love is scorned. 
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Amyn. Should Pluto chance to spy me, would not he 
Be jealous of me ? 
Ura. No. 


Pray, lie still ! 

Amyn. Know you, Proserpine, 
There is in Sicily the fairest virgin 
That ever blest the land, that ever breath’d ; 
Sweeter than Zephyrus. Didst thou never hear 
Of one Urania ? 


Ura. Yes. 
Amyn. This poor Urania 
Loves an unfortunate shepherd, one that’s mad, 


Tisiphone, 
Cans’t thou believe it ? elegant Urania 
(I cannot speak it without tears) still loves 
Amyntas, the distracted mad Amyntas. 
Is’t not a constant nymph ? But I will go 
And carry all Elysium on my back, 
And that shall be her jointure. 


Ura. Good Amyntas, 
Rest here awhile. 
Amyn. Why weep you, Proserpine ? 


Ura. Because Urania weeps to see Amyntas 
So restless and unquiet. 

Amyn. Does she so? 
Then will I lie as calm as doth the sea 
When all the winds are lock’d in Aeolus’ jail ; 
TI will not move a hair, nor let a nerve 
Or pulse to beat lest I disturb her. Hush ! 
She sleeps. 


Throughout the play, too, the true pastoral note is held and all the 
scene is gilded over with that delicate idealisation, that “ light that never 
was on sea or land,” which is proper to the pastoral atmosphere. The 
passage below could easily be matched in beauty. One of the priests of 
Ceres is telling of the golden days of Sicily ere the goddess had pro- 
nounced the curse which is the central incident of the play : 


In all my travels ne’er a spring but had 

Her pair of lovers, singing to that music 

The gentle bubbling of her waters made. 
Never a walk unstor’d with amorous couples 
Twin’d with so close embraces, as if both 
Meant to grow one together ! every shade 
Shelter’d some happy loves that, counting daisies, 
Scor’d up the sums on one another’s lips 
That met so oft and close, as if they had 
Chang’d souls at every kiss. The married sort 
As sweet and kind as they ; at every evening 
The loving husband and full-breasted wife 
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Walk’d on the downs so friendly, as if that 

Had been their wedding-day. The boys of five 
And girls of four, e’er that their lisping tongues 
Had learn’d to prattle plain, would prate of love, 
Court one another, and in wanton dalliance 
Return such innocent kisses, you’d have thought 
You had seen turtles billing. 


One other charming feature of Amyntas is the series of choruses in 
rhymed Latin sung by Dorylas and his fellow-rascals when they dress up as 
fairies to rob the orchards of Jocastus. They take us back to student songs 
of the middle age. 

Amyntas surely deserves a new edition. It might also be recommended 
to the notice of the Phoenix Society, for it should be as delightful on the 
stage as it is to read.* 

Of Hey for Honesty, Down with Knavery there is less to be said. It is a 
free adaptation of the Plutus of Aristophanes, and as notable for its wit 
as its learning. ‘There is an amusing mélange of classicism and the “‘ knock- 
about ”’ comedy of the day ; Plutus, Mercurius, Chremylus, standing 
side by side with such as Scrape-all, Stiff, Clodpole, Dull-pate, while the 
whole play is packed with topical allusions. There is also a comic Irish- 
man, the earliest I remember having encountered, but, unlike the Welsh- 
man, he is not a reliable guide to the dialect of to-day. 

The poems of Randolph have been perhaps more highly esteemed than 
his plays. ‘They all have about them, as was to be expected, that same bold, 
free and bracing atmosphere which marks the latter. They differ singu- 
larly from the work of such famous contemporaries as Carew, Crashaw, 
Lovelace and Suckling. Randolph is a true son of Ben, and yet scarce a 
metaphysical poet. ‘The Elegy upon the Lady Venetia Digby opens in the 
true metaphysical manner, but in the main he is too downright, too little 
occupied with the search after poetical wit, to deserve that title. Yet let 
us not forget the fact, which Professor Saintsbury and his like have after 
many years battered into the heads of this generation, that the Caroline 
poets are delightful not despite, but in virtue of, their most marked char- 
acteristics, their metaphysical outlook, their curious combination of 
sophistication and abandon, their search after strange metaphors; in a word, 
their “‘ conceits.” If Randolph avoids many of the pitfalls that beset them 
he misses also many of their most striking beauties. To begin with, he has 
not, as I have already pointed out, his fair share of the singing power of 
the age. Search his volumes from end to end, and you shall find nothing 
like the poem which begins 

When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere 

* There is in the British Museum a play called The Fickle Shepherdess, published in 
1703, “‘ abbreviated from an Author famous in his time,” which is in fact Amyntas cut 
down, divested of its comic relief, and with certain remaining names altered. It was 


played in the New Theatre, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, all the parts being taken by women. 
That of Amyntas was played by no less famous a personage than Mrs. Bracegirdle. 
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the work of a poet who is very far below the great Cavaliers. Few of the 
songs in his plays are the equal of those of other secondary dramatists. 
There is, however, one at least, altogether charming, the incantation pro- 
nounced by Tyndarus and Techmessa on the sexton and his wife in The 
Jealous Lovers : 


Quiet sleep, or I will make 

Erinnis whip thee with a snake, 

And cruel Rhadamanthus take 

Thy body to the boiling lake, 

Where fire and brimstone never slake ; 
Thy heart shall burn, thy head shall ache, 
And every joint about thee quake. 

And therefore dare not yet to wake. 


Quiet sleep, or thou shalt see 

The horrid hags of 'Tartary, 

Whose tresses ugly serpents be, 
And Cerberus shall bark at thee, 
And all the Furies, that are three— 
The worst is call’d 'Tisiphone— 
Shall lash thee to eternity. 

And therefore sleep thou peacefully. 


This is indeed beautiful, and yet hardly to be compared with Shirley’s 
“The glories of our blood and state” or “ You virgins that did late 
despair,” or even with “ The lark now leaves his wat’ry nest” of asmaller 
poet like Davenant. 

The finest incomparably of all the poems is the celebrated Ode to Master 
Anthony Stafford, to hasten him into the Country, worthy of Ben Jonson at 
his best and with some of the unaffected love of nature that is in Andrew 
Marvell. It breathes an impatience with London, and perhaps with the 
life he had led there : 


Tis time that I grow wise when all the world grows mad. 


It is possible that this was his swan-song, since we know that he died when 
staying with the Staffords at Blatherwick. Alas, that he had so little time to 
grow wise ! Nowhere else has he so happily combined sweetness and sim- 
plicity and strength. He strikes exactly the true pastoral note, so hard to 
attain, so easy when reached to exaggerate. 


There from the tree 

We'll cherries pluck, and pick the strawberry. 
And every day 

Go see the wholesome country girls make hay, 
Whose brown hath lovelier grace 
Than any painted face, 
That I do know 
Hyde Park can show. 
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Where I had rather gain a kiss than meet 
(Though some of them in greater state 
Might court my love with plate) 
The beauties of the Cheap, and wives of Lombard Street.* 
Of this no more ; 
We'll rather taste the bright Pomona’s store. 
No fruit shall ’scape 
Our palates, from the damson to the grape. 
Then (full) we’ll seek a shade, 
And hear what music’s made ; 
How Philomel 
Her tale doth tell, 
And how the other birds do fill the quire ; 
The thrush and blackbird lend their throats 
Warbling melodious notes ; 
We will all sports enjoy which others but desire. 


Here is also, from the first line to the last, that spaciousness and simplicity 
that inclines us to rank the poet rather as the last of the Elizabethans than 
as a Caroline. It is while we read these lines that we realise the full extent 
of our loss. 

I have said that in spirit Randolph belongs to the Elizabethans. In 
form, on the contrary, he is in advance of his time. For every single poem 
in any other form whatever he has written more than two in rhymed heroics. 
This is, I should imagine, a higher percentage than is to be found in the 
work of Waller, who is generally looked upon as the chief bridge between 
the age of Charles and the later age which that form of verse was to 
dominate. Randolph’s couplets have, however, little in common with 
Waller’s. He had not learnt the trick of antithesis, practised by Waller 
and brought to perfection by Pope, with which each, as it were, closes up 
and seals a passage of two, four, or six verses. I cannot better illustrate 
my meaning than by quoting a few lines from each of these poets ad- 
dressed to the same man, Ben Jonson. Randolph writes : 

I will boast 
No further than my father ; that’s the most 
I can, or should be proud of ; and I were 
Unworthy his adoption if that here 
I should be dully modest ; boast I must 
Being son of his adoption, not his lust. 
And, to say truth, that which is best in me 
May call you father ; *twas begot by thee. 


And Waller : 


Mirror of poets ! mirror of our age ! 
Which her whole face beholding on thy stage 


* Randolph has an exaggerated idea of country kisses. Cf. Dorylas, of the milkmaids : 
“ They kiss as sweet as sillibubs.” 


3T 
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Pleas’d and displeas’d with her own faults, endures 
A remedy like those whom music cures 


Whoever in those glasses looks may find 
The spots return’d or graces of his mind ; 
And by the help of so divine an art 

At leisure view and dress his nobler part. 


These verses have the same subject. But is there not to the ear a difference 
so great as to give the illusion that they are in different metre ? There is 
greater regularity in those of the more famous poet. The stress and pause— 
I speak not now of the few lines quoted but of the poet’s general practice 
—falls almost invariably about the sixth syllable. They have more fluency, 
more smoothness, with their conventional succession of iambs. But they 
have not the boldness or the power of Randolph’s. Once again, the latter 
writes like a survival of the Elizabethans even when he used the form 
which, though not uncommon in his own day, more strictly belongs to a 
still later period. 
After the Ode to Anthony Stafford my favourite among the poems is the 

Platonic Elegy, with its beautiful passage : 

I have a mistress for perfections rare 

In every eye, but in my thoughts most fair. 

Like tapers on the altar shine her eyes, 

Her breath is the perfume of sacrifice. 


I touch her, like my beads: mle devout care, 
And come unto my courtship as my prayer. 


Others that are notable are An Answer to Ben. fonson’s Ode to persuade him 
not to leave the Stage, which, however, contains an unworthy sneer at his 
poetical “‘ brother ”’ Richard Brome ; A Dialogue betwixt a Nymph and a 
Shepherd, charming though far from equal to Carew’s Pastoral Dialogue ; 
The Milkmaid’s Epithalamium ; The Cotswold Eclogue, noticed by Sir 
Edmund Gosse in his essay on Robert Dover’s Olmpick Games; A 
Pastoral Courtship, though it be, as Hazlitt remarks, ‘“‘ a somewhat warm 
production ”’ ; and, last but not least, the delightful Song, which makes 
a happy final quotation : 

Music, thou queen of souls get up and string 

Thy pow’rful lute, and some sad requiem sing, 

Till rocks requite thy echo with a groan, 

And the dull clifts repeat the duller tone. 

Then on a sudden with a nimble hand 

Run gently o’er the chords, and so command 

The pine to dance, the oak its roots forego, 

The holm and aged elm to foot it too ; 

Myrtles shall caper, lofty cedars run, 

And call the courtly palm to make up one ; 

Then, in the midst of all their jolly train, 

Strike a sad note, and fix ’em trees again. 
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We return to our old questions : Where does Randolph stand ? Where 
might he have stood ? Let us add one more consideration ere we embark 
upon our judgments. The age was one of literary precocity. Not alone 
is it the case that some of its poets produced notable work at incredibly 
early ages ; Randolph, if he died youngest, was not by any means the only 
one to die young and leave behind bulky volumes. Cartwright, likewise 
a son of Ben, died at thirty-two, and left a considerable amount. In 
previous generations, Greene, Marlowe, Beaumont, had died, the first 
two at thirty-two, the third at thirty, all leaving more than Randolph. 
We must therefore not look upon our poet as a brilliant beginner, cut off — 
ere he had time to prove his mettle, but as a young craftsman who had 
learnt his trade and whose style was formed. The bent of his genius is 
apparent in everything he wrote. It might have become modified, strength- 
ened, mellowed ; it would always have been the same in essence. 

Thomas Randolph stands as a dramatist at the end of the greatest 
dramatic period in the world’s literature, or the greatest for two thousand 
years, if you choose to except a period in the literature of Greece. As a 
poet he is in the midst of the Caroline era, which is second only to the 
Elizabethan and Georgian—I speak of the first thirty years of the nine- 
teenth century—and more fruitful of all but the very highest poetry than 
either. His plays deserve but a low place among the secondary dramas of 
the great period, but they definitely deserve a place among them, above the 
tertiary, while Amyntas in its own branch falls only a little short of the best. 
His poetry I would go so far as to set above that of Waller, excepting from 
the latter’s bulk a few gems only which Randolph cannot equal ; if I cannot 
follow Hazlitt in placing it in front of that of Suckling, and if I count that 
great critic’s opinion of Carew as the worst of his heresies. As to his 
possibilities, I see more in the poems than in the plays. The Ode to Anthony 
Stafford, fine as it is, is not so much finer than several others which I have 
not found space to consider at length to warrant our holding it a chance 
shot. That he would have produced work in this genre as splendid, nay, 
far more splendid, I feel the greatest confidence. That was his path, the 
path which he would have left bestrewn with flowers, bright and simple 
‘* old English ” flowers, had he lived to follow it. 

Witness whose rings and roundelays 
Of theirs which yet remain ! 


As it is, we can perhaps hardly expect that he will be greatly read by the 
literary ‘‘ man in the street,” the ordinary, cultured individual who has 
time to spare only for the great or the representatives of particular schools.* 
But for those who love his age, who would rather—if such a choice as we 
all have constantly to make were put before them—read a minor Jacobean 
or Caroline than, say, Langland or a modern Scandinavian whom the 
world’s voice has set among the great—for those he is well worth while. 


* The literary man in the street cannot always read him if he would. He was not 
republished after the seventeenth century till Hazlitt brought out his 1875 Edition. 
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They will set him down feeling that here is a man who always aims, if he 
does not always hit, high; who sets himself in a big frame, if he cannot 
always fill it. They will feel also that pleasure always caused by the 
spectacle of a man doing what he wills to do with a certain careless ease 
and grace, the pleasure that a light-hearted and stylish cricketer gives 
while he makes his twenty—though he rarely make more—and that many 
a one of many a century cannot give. He ranks with those 

Brave spirits, whose adventurous feet 

Have to the mountain’s top aspired, 


who, if they have failed to reach it, have failed right nobly. 
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(The Tale of a Dramatic Success) 


By E. V. KNOX 


ATE on the night of December 23rd, 1777, the wits and critics 
met at the “ Bedford” to “ fix the character” of Percy and 
awarded the sprightly and talented young authoress their unani- 
mous praise. 

I often wonder why the tragedy of Percy has not been revived. We 
admire vastly the eighteenth century. It savours a little of inconsistency to 
exhume only its lighter dramatic stuff, and leave its more serious master- 
pieces to crumble forgotten. 

Percy is a blank verse drama set in the period of the last Crusade. It 
belongs to the gay and unregenerate period of Hannah More’s life, but 
was none the less a dignified and far from demoralising work. I use the 
words “ gay and unregenerate ” because the authoress herself confesses 
as much, and that in her own preface to her collected dramatic works 
She casts there her final vote against the acting of stage plays altogether : 


The stage is by universal concurrence allowed to be no indifferent thing. The 
impressions it makes on the mind are deep and strong; deeper and stronger, 
perhaps, than are made by any other amusement. If, then, such impressions be in 
the general hostile to Christianity, the whole resolves itself into this short question 
—Should a Christian frequent it ? 


She thinks not, because 


The more refined and delicate the passion of love is made to appear, the more 
- insinuating, and of course the more dangerous, will the exquisite and reiterated 
representation of that passion be found. 


But there is no great harm, she decides, in reading, as opposed to seeing, 
carefully selected stage plays: 


I trust I have sufficiently guarded against the charge of inconsistency, even 
though I venture to hazard an opinion that in company with a judicious friend or 
parent, many scenes of Shakespeare may be read not only without danger, but 
with improvement. 


We may presume that the same licence is to be extended to the reading 
of Percy. I cannot imagine that the mere perusal of it would be likely to 
put dangerous ideas into the head of any refined young person of either 
sex to-day. Even if it were publicly performed, I am inclined to think 
that those who judge the drama of the eighteenth century by its comedy 
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alone might feel that Percy erred, if at all, on the side of delicacy and 
restraint. 

Played publicly, at any rate, it was, in what we should now call the 
pantomime season of 1777-1778, filling the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
“ to capacity ” and almost beyond. In 1779 it was translated into German 
and performed at Vienna with great success. David Garrick himself 
sponsored the English production. And who more likely, for had not “ the 
great Roscius”’ on retiring from the stage presented the authoress with the 
elegant buckles he wore the last time he ever acted, the buckles of which 
Mrs. Barbauld wrote extempore : 


Thy buckles, O Garrick, thy friend may now use, 
But no mortal hereafter shall tread in thy shoes. 


Was it not Garrick who, addressing the young playwright constantly in 
correspondence as ‘“‘ My dearest of Hannahs,” or more allusively as “ dear 
Nine,” had on a previous occasion taken up the Monthly Review and read 
aloud her poem Sir Eldred of the Bower, on the plot of which Percy was 
partially based, with all his pathos and all his graces : with so much pathos, 
indeed, and so many graces, that Hannah cried like a child, and Mrs. Garrick 


wept as well. 
Sir Eldred begins: 


There was a young and valiant knight 
Sir Eldred was his name 

And never did a worthier wight 
The rank of knighthood claim. 


and continues in very much the same manner through something like a 
hundred and thirty quatrains. I should like to have been present at that 
reading. The “ great Roscius”’ was equally enthusiastic about Percy. 
Indeed the last year but one of his life seems to have been largely devoted 
to preparations for it : 


He thinks of nothing, talks of nothing, writes of nothing but Percy. . . . Several 
very great ones made interest to hear Garrick read the play, which he peremptorily 
refused. . . . When Garrick had finished his Prologue and Epilogue (which are 
excellent), he desired I would pay him. Dryden, he said, used to have five guineas 
apiece, but as he was a richer man, he would be content if I would treat him to a 
handsome supper and a bottle of claret. 


(They compromised finally, these two, on toast and honey.) And then 
again, after the first performance : 


Mr. Garrick’s study, Adelphi, ten at night. He himself puts the pen into my hand, 
and bids me say that all is just as it should be. Nothing was ever more warmly 
received. I went with Mr. and Mrs. Garrick ; sat in Mr. Harris’s box in a snug 
dark corner, and behaved very well, that is, very quietly. . . . Mr. Garrick’s 
kindness has been unceasing. 
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“Nine,” however, had had even weightier support for her literary talent 

_than that of “ the great Roscius.”’ Of her Bas Bleu, Dr. Johnson himself said 
in 1784 that “ there was no name in poetry that might not be glad to own 
it.” And when she expressed her delight at his approbation, he replied : 


And as you may: for I give you the opinion of a man who does not rate his 
judgment in these things very low, I can tell you. 


More, the great lexicographer had himself written a stanza for that 
popular ballad, Sir Eldred of the Bower. It ran: 


My scorn has oft the dart repelled 
Which guileful beauty threw, 

But goodness heard, and grace beheld, 
Must every heart subdue. 


After all, did not Wordsworth write a stanza for The Ancient Mariner ? 

I should have preferred, if possible, to have found a pronouncement 
made by Dr. Johnson in private to Boswell, on the merits of Percy, but 
for this I have searched in vain. Hannah’s works may have been a topic of 
conversation they avoided when together, for Mr. Boswell was not always 
on his best behaviour with blue stockings. “‘ I was heartily disgusted with 
Mr. Boswell,” writes the authoress of Percy on one occasion, ‘‘ who came 
upstairs after dinner much disordered with wine, and addressed me in a 
manner which drew from mea sharp rebuke, for which I fancy he will not 
easily forgive me.” 

But there can be little doubt, | think, that Dr. Johnson admired Percy 
immensely. 

Fashion, at any rate, was ravished. Percy stormed the town. Lady 
North took a stage box on the ninth night. Lady Bathurst made no 
engagement for a fortnight after its appearance but on condition that she 
should be at liberty to break it for Percy. Lord Lyttelton watched every 
performance for the first week. At Althorp Mr. Garrick was prevailed 
upon to read it aloud to Lord Spencer’s house-party. The first edition of 
the play was near four thousand, and it was exhausted in little more than a 
fortnight. Still better, Dr. Percy, the collector of the Reliques, whose works 
had of course inspired this drama of Border jealousy 


was sent by the Duke of Northumberland and Ear] Percy to congratulate me 
on my great success . . . [They] were under much concern at not being able to 
attend the play, both father and son having the gout. They sent, however, each for 
a ticket, for which they paid, as became the blood of the Percy’s, and in so genteel 
and respectful a manner that it was impossible for the nicest pride to take umbrage 
at it. 

_ Iam more flattered [continues the dramatist] with the honour this noble family 
have done me, because I did not solicit their attention, nor would I even renew my 
acquaintance with Dr. Percy on coming to town, lest it should look like courting 


the notice of his patrons. Fe suis un peu fiere. 
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The dedication to the published version is set out as follows : 


TO 
EARL PERCY 
THIS TRAGEDY 
AS 
A SMALL TRIBUTE TO HIS ILLUSTRIOUS CHARACTER 
Is 
VERY RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 
BY 
HIS LORDSHIP’S 
MOST OBEDIENT AND 
MOST HUMBLE SERVANT 
THE AUTHOR. 


One may be permitted to hope that later on the two Hotspurs were so far 
enabled to overcome their enemy as to be carried to see the play. 

The style of this nobly-conceived drama is a sedulous imitation of 
Shakespeare, if I may so put it, on his second speed. It is very competent 
and workmanlike, though there are lapses now and then: 


Raby : My lord, if you respect an old man’s peace ; 
If e’er you doted on my much-lov’d child, 
As ’tis most sure you made me think you did ; 
Then, by the pangs which you may one day feel, 
When you, like me, shall be a fond, fond father, 
And tremble for the treasure of your age, 
Explain what this alarming silence means ? 


I confess I do not greatly care for that last line. 


Douglas : Dost thou expect I should recount my shame ? 
Dwell on each circumstance of my disgrace, 
And swell my infamy into a tale, 
Till I become the scorn of every fool, 
And branded as a weak, believing husband ? 
Rage will not let me-—-But—my wife is false. 
Edric : Art thou convinced ? 
Douglas : The chronicles of hell 
Cannot produce a falser—But what news 
Of her curs’d paramour ? 
Edric : He has escap’d. 
Douglas : Hast thou examined every avenue ? 
Each spot ? the grove ? the bower, her fav’rite haunt ? 
Edric : I’ve search’d them all. 


This predilection for diving into shrubberies after curs’d paramours is 
not quite in the best Elizabethan mode. 

The theme of the tragedy is jealousy, but not Othello alone has gone to 
the making of it, for in the last act Elwina the heroine, goes mad—she has 
excuses, poor girl—whilst the grief of Earl Raby evidently owes something 
to King Lear. This old man had allowed his daughter to become 
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betrothed to Percy. They had been passionately in love with each other. 
Afterwards Percy went to his Crusade, and was believed to have been 
killed. Elwina, at the time of the opening of the play, had been coerced 
into marrying the Douglas. As Charlotte Yonge points out in her study of 
Hannah More, the range of hills known as the Cheviots seems to have been 
conveniently removed from the map. One would expect Elwina to be 
immersed in a Scottish fortress, but the young people seem to be staying 
amicably with the bride’s father at Raby Castle when the acting begins. 
A knight comes with a letter from Percy to Elwina. The Crusader is not 
dead after all. But the Douglas intercepts the letter. He comes on the stage, 
in fact, with the letter in one hand and a drawn sword in the other. 

How thrilling this incident seemed when the piece was performed may 
be judged from Hannah’s own account of it to her sisters : 

I was much diverted at the play the other night, when Douglas tears the letter 
which he had intercepted. An honest man in the shilling gallery, vexed that it had 
fallen into the husband’s hands instead of the lover’s, called out : “‘ Do pray send the 
letter to Mr. Percy.” 


Percy’s discovery that Elwina had been married is another heart- 
rending moment. He is wandering about, when it occurs, in the Bower. 


Percy : Am I awake? Is that Elwina’s voice ? 
Elwina : Percy, thou most ador’d—and most deceiv’d ! 
_ If ever fortitude sustained thy soul, 
When vulgar minds have sunk beneath the stroke, 
Let thy imperial spirit now support thee — 
If thou canst be so wondrous merciful, 
Do not, O do not curse me ;—but thou wilt, 
Thou must—for I have done a fearful deed, 
A deed of wild despair, a deed of horror : 


I am, I am— 
Percy: Speak, say, what art thou ? 
Elwina : Married. 
Percy: Oh! 


Percy and Douglas meet and fight in the garden, not far, I should 
imagine, from the gazebo. Douglas is disarmed, and his knights and guards, 
entering from every part of the stage, seize Percy and take away his sword. 
Douglas is about to put an end to his rival, when he perceives Elwina’s 
scarf on the Crusader’s bared bosom. This, for some curious reason, 
convinces him that Elwina has been unfaithful to him, but at the same 
time unnerves him. Instead of stabbing his rival at once he decides to have 
a second duel, but with the diabolical cunning of jealousy, arranges that if 
he falls a cup of poison is to be taken to Elwina’s apartment. From the 
window of this sanctuary Elwina, with her maid Bertha, observes the pro- 
gress of the combat. The poison is made ready. It is Percy who falls. 
Elwina leaves the apartment. Is she about to drink the cup ? She is. 

But why? For love of Percy? If you think that, you do not know 
your Hannah More. That would mean firstly that Elwina deliberately 
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committed suicide, and suicide is wrong. Secondly it would mean that 
Elwina preferred a lover—a guiltless lover, I grant you, and once her 
fiancé—to her own wedded spouse, a piece of quite impossible psychology 
for a heroine in the grand eighteenth-century tradition. Elwina drinks the 
cup in a fit of delirium caused by the knowledge that Douglas—her own 
husband !—falsely supposes her to have been untrue. He has, indeed, 
gone so far as to call her a wanton, not once but several times, because 
of the scarf “‘ that mutual proof of passion given but this day to ratify 
their crimes.” 

As a matter of fact, the scarf was presented a long time ago by Elwina to 
Percy, and on hearing this at last from Lord Raby, the Douglas is over- 
come—too late !—with remorse. Elwina, alas! is already out of her mind 
and has drunk the fatal draught. She re-enters the room distracted, 
her hair dishevelled, Percy’s scarf, now stained with blood, in her hand. 


Elwina ; What, blood again ! We cannot kill him twice : 
Soft, soft—no violence—he’s dead already ;— 
I did it—Yes—I drown’d him with my tears ; 
But hide the cruel deed ! Ill scratch him out 
A shallow grave, and lay the firm sod on it ; 
Aye—And I'll bind the wild brier o’er the turf, 
And plant a willow there, a weeping willow— 
(She sits on the ground) 


Would that speech, that action, draw no tears from a neo-Georgian pit ? 

She faints, and Douglas stabs himself. She comes to herself again, 
forgives him, forgives her father for the trouble and misunderstanding he 
has caused, commends herself to the Eternal Mercy, and dies. 

Never for one moment has she been faithless even in thought to the 
husband who has been foisted upon her, never for one moment has she 
challenged the decrees of the Omnipotent. Iphigenia ? Iphigenia at least. 

The part of Elwina was played by Mrs. Barry. A very curious thing 
happened early in 1778 during January, I think. The authoress had been 
dining with Sir Joshua Reynolds, where they had begun to play Loo. 
Hannah, hating the game, took it into her head to go and see Mrs. Barry in 
the mad scene in the last act of Percy, ‘“‘ in which she is so very fine that, 
though it is my own nonsense, I always see that scene with pleasure.” 
She went to one of the front boxes and was surprised, and not a little hurt, 
on opening the door, “ to see a very indifferent house.” Instead of the 
Bower or the Apartment, the scene was the inside of a prison, and the 
heroine, who was speaking at the moment, was wearing a linen gown. 


I was quite stunned, and really thought I had lost my senses, when a smart man 
in regimentals began to sing How Happy Could I be With Either. 1 stared and 
rubbed my eyes, thinking I was in a dream. For all this while I was such a dunce 
that I never discovered they were acting The Beggar’s Opera. 


It turned out that Mr. Lewis, who played the part of Percy, had been 
taken extremely ill; and that handbills had been distributed to announce, 
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for that evening only, a substituted play. Hannah was not the only person — 
who had been trapped into seeing The Beggar’s Opera under false pre- 
tences. Dr. Percy himself was in a box, looking “ rather glum.” Another 
victim was Sir William Ashurst, one of the first judges, thinks Hannah, 
who ever figured at The Beggar’s Opera, “‘ that strong and bitter satire 
against the professions, and particularly his.” 

Percy proved the most successful tragedy that had been staged for many 
years. The author’s royalties amounted to nearly £600, whereas ‘“‘ Mr 
Home’s tragedy of Alfred ran but three nights, for which I was sorry, as 
the author is an agreeable, worthy man.” The critics, as I said before, 
welcomed it unanimously. The public not only applauded, but wept. 
“One tear,” writes Hannah, “ is worth a thousand hands, and I had the 
satisfaction to see even the men shed them in abundance.” 

There is, however, a single slightly discordant note : 

We have been high in debate to-night, which kept us up beyond our usual 
sober hour. Sheridan has dared to censure Shakespeare—I have raved and 
scolded, and Garrick did everything but beat him. 


Was Sheridan, by implication, criticising also the author of Percy? 
It seems just possible. Dramatists, after all, are a jealous tribe, and 
The School for Scandal was being played at the time. Even on the night 
when George the Third and his queen attended a performance of this 
frivolous comedy, the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, was overflowing 
with rank and fashion for Percy’s sake. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


V: Willa Cather 
By ALEXANDER PORTERFIELD 


O figure of contemporary American literature is more |inter- 

esting or more important than Miss Willa Cather. She is, in 

fact, that rara avis, an autochthonous American author. Born 

in Virginia and “translated” at an early impressionable age 
to the immense, astonishingly fecund prairie of Nebraska, where Pole and 
German, Slav and Czech and Anglo-Saxon with their varied and conflicting 
customs and traditions are being slowly merged into an indigenous whole, 
where “‘ East ”’ means Chicago and New York is as remote as New South 
Wales, her roots are deep in the soil. Her novels are remarkable for their 
exquisite economy, a charm of manner and a gift of fusing her materials 
into a single-minded and extraordinarily vivid narrative which derives 
little of its verisimilitude and beauty from the canon of an older prose. 
Her talent has had its nourishment and inspiration wholly in that section 
of the American scene which forms the subject of her novels. Unlike 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis, who finds the awkward age of the robust and probably 
too prosperous Middle West ridiculous and vulgar, Miss Cather seems to 
hang over her landscape with something of the tenderness of its own early 
summer sky. Indeed, alone among her contemporaries, she has pursued 
an independent path, abstaining rather from that criticism of American 
customs and American manners which has recently become so common- 
place a characteristic of American fiction. It is possibly this fundamental 
difference, this sensitive and patient understanding that Miss Cather 
brings to her observation of the beginnings of a new civilisation, which 
make her more important, perhaps, and certainly more interesting than 
almost any other living American novelist. 

For that, after all, is the American scene—that inarticulate conglomera- 
tion of a half-assimilated people moving steadily through the vicissitudes 
of life in the crude to a single destiny of racial culture and completeness. 
Not New York, not Boston or Baltimore, say, with their inherited traditions 
of leisure and aristocracy and learning brought over bodily from England 
three hundred years ago; no. The Republic which came into being on 
July 4, 1776, was admittedly a product of exactly those traditions, and it 
was the obvious intention of its gifted authors, moreover, to establish a 
Whig oligarchy in America without the inconvenient decoration of the 
Czuwn; but there is frequently a drawback to the very best intentions : 
they are apt to go astray. They went astray in this case somewhat sooner 
than usual, for the business geographically got out of hand at once, and, 
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as the acquisition of territory rapidly exceeded even the most ambitious 
ideas of the birth-rate, the population had to be recruited from the more 
satisfactorily philoprogenitive races of Europe—the German, the Scan- 
dinavian, the Latin and so on. The character of the whole scheme changed, 
of course, immediately. Behind a narrow strip of the Atlantic sea-board 
the Republic took on an un-Anglo-Saxon aspect which was as vigorous as 
it was disconcerting, and, in that bewilderingly enormous expanse of 
country between the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains, innumerable 
communities sprang up and quickly prospered, which, cut off from each 
other by differences in speech and vastness of distances, preserved almost 
intact the habits and traditions of a dozen fondly recollected European 
cultures. Viewing this scene, so apparently chaotic, Miss Cather has 
fixed for us the definite beginnings of another civilisation and brought into 
the focus of her exquisite, clear prose the varied differences, the confused 
but gradually uniting pattern and philosophy of American life. 

Much of Miss Cather’s best work, it is true, has been conceived in some- 
thing of an atmosphere of placid reminiscence. In My Antonia and 
O Prtoneers.!* the reader finds himself in the Middle West of the United 
States some thirty-five to fifty years ago, when life, for all its hardships, still 
was leisurely, and, on the homesteads of the slowly conquered prairies, 
almost patriarchal. Her characters, however, have an authentic stamp of 
racial individuality. They reflect the reality of the present. In fact, it is pos- 
sible to see in Miss Cather’s novels the beginnings of a definitely American 
tradition evolved from a conflict of association and assimilation, as opposed 
to the European tradition, say, of Mrs. Wharton. Not that there is anything 
especially revolutionary about Miss Cather—the rules of punctuation are 
scrupulously observed ; the manner can be best described as orthodox ; 
in short, Miss Cather succeeds just where so many of her contemporaries 
fall down, and that is in the task of writing beautifully and well. The King 
Charles’s head of psychoanalysis and experiment in genre does not keep 
continually turning up in her books as they do in those rather Mr. Dick- 
like compositions of Mr. Sherwood Anderson for instance. Exquisitely 
concise, restrained and orderly, Miss Cather has a freshness, an originality, 
which comes neither from imitation nor invention. She gets the sense and 
smell and spirit of the Middle West into her prose, and lets it go at that. 
As a result, her novels have compactness and proportion ; they come to 
life, and make their points and end, each a definite accomplishment ; and, 
like all works of art which manage to create the illusion of life, they convey 
the idea of mysterious and unwieldly forces operating, obscurely perhaps, 
somewhere underneath the surface of things which it would be impossible 
probably to treat in a directer manner. Miss Cather’s Swedes and Germans 
have all the significance and symbolism which goes into the making of 
myths. There is something vast and contradictory about them. They 


* O Pioneers! ; My Antonia. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, U.S.A. 
Youth and the Bright Medusa ; One of Ours ; A Lost Lady ; The Professor’s House. 
Messrs. Heinemann. 
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represent humanity in a state of flux, a modern Babel, and it is especially _ 
this sense of contradiction and unwieldiness revolving slowly into some kind 
of perspective and design which gives Miss Cather’s work so much of its 
importance and vitality. A breath of the ‘“ fresh, easy-blowing morning 
wind ” and fragrance of the Nebraska prairie clings to her pages, but, 
more than that, Miss Cather has caught the stuff and spirit of a people 
taking root in a new soil, and made literature. Not that she has ever made 
the slightest effort to emphasise her local individuality by the use of 
peculiar words or idioms, or an aggressively conscious “‘ Americanism.” 
Her English is pure and simple, her cadence quietly melodious : in 
restraint, as sometimes in outlook and mood, she reminds us of Chekov: 
she is as carefully accurate as the most accurate of the French. The 
American quality in her is subtle and pervasive: a natural thing, not 
the result of a forced effort. 

At first Miss Cather was distinctly influenced by Mrs. Wharton. Both 
O Pioneers! and My Antonia suggest the technique of Ethan Frome in 
their hard, clear outline and concise proportions, their quality of frugal 
and arresting narrative. As a record of life in its more primitive aspect, 
divorced for the time being from those symbols and traditions by which 
man lives, both of these earlier novels, however, have a tendency to be 
pedantic. As stories, both are simple, even slight. The dénouement of 
My Antonia is really a repetition of the climax in O Pioneers !: nevertheless, 
a certain freshness of phrase and spontaneity of feeling is unmistakable ; 
incidents and characters linger in the mind, infinitely brave and touching. 
The arrival of the Shimerda family from Bohemia, friendless and uncom- 
prehending in a land whose tongue they do not understand: the immensity 
of night on the prairie ; the Burdens’ “ hired ” men, Jake and Otto ; and 
grandmother Burden talking to the Shimerdas at the top of her voice, as 
though they were deaf ; Antonia herself in her rabbit-skin cap ; the great 
blizzard ; and Jake and Otto in for breakfast from the morning’s chores, 
covered with snow and very cheerful ; grandfather Burden putting on his 
silver-rimmed spectacles to read prayers in a sonorous, slow voice ; and 
old Mr. Shimerda crossing himself as he knelt quietly in front of the 
lighted Christmas tree. 


I saw grandmother look apprehensively at grandfather. He was rather narrow 
in religious matters and sometimes spoke out and hurt people’s feelings. There 
had been nothing strange about the tree before, but now, with someone kneeling 
before—images, candles. . . . Grandfather merely put his finger-tips to his brow 
and bowed his venerable head, thus Protestantizing the atmosphere. 


My Antonia is the better of the two books by far, and Antonia the better 
character. She seems to symbolise the soul and spirit of the Middle West 
more clearly than Alexandra in O Pioneers! The story is itself symbolic, 
but, for all its skill and beauty, its delicate perceptions, My Antonia is 
distinguished chiefly by reason of its promise rather than its actual achieve- 
ment—a promise which was fully kept in her next novel, One of Ours. 
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One of Ours received the Pulitzer Prize for the best novel of 1922 and 
had a succés d’estime as well-deserved as its popularity, which, in the United 
States, at any rate, was very large. It is the story of a sensitive, shy boy 
brought up on a Nebraska homestead who marries the wrong girl and is killed 
in the war before disillusionment has set in, and it immediately placed its 
author in the forefront of American novelists. In One of Ours Miss Cather 
gave up imitating Mrs. Wharton and this novel, consequently, shows her 
coming to a genuine mastery of style and manner of her own. All the 
kaleidoscopic, shifting quantities of life inthe Middle West are here brought 
clearly, definitely, into focus with a superb handling of background and the 
creation of character ; a generation native to the soil emerges from the 
ruck of Swedes and Danes and Germans and Bohemians with a distinct- 
ness as vivid as it is varied and indigenous. There is a perfect harmony of 
subject, style and setting. The narrative has the sincerity and radiance of 
something freshly visualised ; it flows as delicately as a sonnet. The dia- 
logue has all the crispness and flavour of idiom. The promise of My 
Antonia is here lavishly fulfilled. A mere compactness of outline and pro- 
portion is developed into an exquisite compactness of both form and 
feeling ; background is here subordinated to character with a perception, 
a restraint, which was a little lacking in the earlier novels. One of Ours 
shows a marked advance, an individuality of treatment and precision 
unsurpassed certainly by any contemporary American novelist. 

Verisimilitude and symbolism meet and intermingle, miraculously, like 
oil mixing perfectly with water; the beginnings of a new culture and 
a new tradition springing from and nourished by the soil of a new continent, 
the welter of conflicting tongues and ideals which is shown so sympathetic- 
ally in O Pioneers ! and My Antonza, here burgeons into a clear singleness 
of beauty and originality which seems almost an emanation of the soil 
itself. ‘The characters which people One of Ours have a disturbing actuality. 
Like both her earlier novels, One of Ours is so closely-knit that quotation 
is difficult, but the portrait of Claud’s father gives an admirable illustration 
of Miss Cather’s gifts and exquisite perception in creating human beings. 

Half an hour after the wagon left, Nat Wheeler put on an alpaca coat and went 
off in the rattling buckboard in which, though he kept two automobiles, he still 
drove about the country. He said nothing to his wife ; it was her business to guess 
whether or not he would be home for dinner. She and Mahailey would have a good 
time scrubbing and sweeping all day, with no men around to bother them. 

There were few days in the year when Wheeler would not drive off somewhere ; 
to an auction sale, or a political convention, or a meeting of the farmer’s telephone 
directors—see how his neighbours were getting on with their work, if there was 
nothing else to look after. He preferred his buckboard to a car because it was light, 
went easily over heavy or rough roads, and was so ricketty that he never felt he 
must suggest his wife’s accompanying him. Besides he could see the country better 
when he didn’t have to keep his mind on the road. He had come to this part of 
Nebraska when the Indians and the buffaloes were still about, remembered the 
grasshopper year and the big cyclone, had watched the farms emerge one by one 
from the great rolling page where once only the wind wrote its story. He had 
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encouraged new settlers to take up homesteads, urged on courtships, loaned young 
fellows to marry on, seen families grow and prosper ; until he felt a little as if all 
this were his own enterprise. The changes, not only those the years made, but those 
the seasons made, were interesting to him. 

People recognised Nat Wheeler and his cart a mile away. He sat massive and 
comfortable, weighing down one end of the slanting seat, his driving hand lying 
on his knee. Even his German neighbours, the Yoeders, who hated to stop work 
for a quarter of an hour on any account, were glad to see him coming. The mer- 
chants in the little towns about the county missed him if he didn’t drop in once a 
week or so. He was active in politics ; never ran for an office himself, but often 
took up the cause of a friend and conducted his campaign for him. 

The French saying, ‘‘ joy of the street, sorrow of the home,” was exemplified in 
Mr. Wheeler, though not at all in the French way. His own affairs were of secondary 
importance to him. In the early days he had homesteaded and bought and leased 
enough land to make him rich. Now he had only to rent it out to good farmers who 
liked to work—he didn’t, and of that he made no secret. When he was at home, 
he usually sat upstairs in the living-room, reading newspapers. He subscribed for 
a dozen or more—the list included a weekly devoted to scandal—and he was well 
informed about what was going on in the world. He had magnificent health, and 
illness in himself or in other people struck him as humorous. To be sure, he 
never suffered from anything more perplexing than toothache or boils, or an 
occasional bilious attack. 

Wheeler gave liberally to churches and charities, and was always ready to lend 
money or machinery to a neighbour who was short of anything. He liked to tease 
and shock diffident people, and had an inexhaustible supply of funny stories .. . . 
There was this to be said for Nat Wheeler, that he liked every sort of human 
creature ; he liked good people and honest people, and he liked rascals and hypo- 
crites almost to the point of loving them. If he heard that a neighbour had played 
a sharp trick or done something particularly mean, he was sure to drive over to see 
the man at once, as if he hadn’t hitherto appreciated him. 

There was a large, loafing dignity about Claud’s father. He liked to provoke 
others to uncouth laughter, but he never laughed immoderately himself. 


Claud himself, the central character of the story, is one of Miss Cather’s 
most disturbing and illusive figures. Unlike his father, Claud ‘“ could ill 
bear disillusion.” He is a dreamer, an idealist—the second generation. 
That his death, at the head of his men, seems for the best, that tragedy 
would have been living, is conclusive evidence of the extraordinary 
sympathy and skill with which Miss Cather draws her portraits. With 
Claud’s mother, one feels that he is “‘ safe, safe.’’ And it is on that note 
that the story ends. 
Mahailey, when they are alone, sometimes addresses Mrs. Wheeler as ‘‘ Mudder”’; 
“ Now, Mudder, you go upstairs an’ lay down an’ rest yourself.”’ Mrs. Wheeler 
knows that then she is thinking of Claud, is speaking for Claud. As they are 
working at the table or bending over the oven, something reminds them of 
him, and they think of him together, like one person: Mahailey will pat her back 
and say, ‘“‘ Never you mind, Mudder, you'll see your boy up yonder.” Mrs. 
Wheeler always feels that God is near—but Mahailey is not troubled by any know- 
ledge of interstellar spaces, and for her He is nearer still—directly overhead, not so 
very far above the kitchen stove. 
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Miss Cather’s next book is by common consent her best—a masterpiece. 
It is unfortunate that it is not better known in England. So far as plot goes, 
A Lost Lady is perhaps a little slender, but in it all Miss Cather’s gifts 
have reached their full maturity and given it a quality of aching beauty 
unsurpassed in contemporary fiction, English or American. It is a story of 
the Middle West in the age of railway-building, of the charming wife of 
Captain Forrester, a retired contractor, and her hospitable and open- 
handed household seen through the eyes of an adoring boy. In nothing 
she has done before or since has Miss Cather managed to create so many 
striking minor personages ; never has she created so adroit and accurate an 
atmosphere ; never has she fused all her materials into so single-minded 
and exquisitely concise a narrative. Indeed, from the standpoint of con- 
struction, A Lost Lady is extraordinarily good. It has its beginning, its 
middle and its end. It is dramatic and arresting, a glamorous achievement. 
Through the eyes of the boy, Niel, the reader sees the Forrester household 
—the Captain, on whom his wife depends, grow old and die ; their friends 
and money disappear ; the slow coarsening of the lovely Mrs. Forrester 
and the life she had inspired about her crumble until she too disappears, 
to be heard of afterwards only by rumour. The reader watches the house- 
party at Sweet Water at the beginning of the story without the slightest 
suspicion of anything wrong till the man who has taken Mrs. Forrester out 
driving in a sleigh pulls off his gloves. 

His eyes, sweeping the winding road and the low, snow-covered hills, had some- 
thing wolfish in them. 

“ Be careful, Frank. My rings! You hurt me!” 

“Then why don’t you take them off ? You always used to... . 


And in that phrase Miss Cather fixes the attention with a dramatic skill it 
is impossible to admire or envy too completely. It is in the handling of 
such situations, however unpleasant, that she shows that restraint which 
makes her so superb an artist. Niel, for example, unable to sleep one 
morning, gets up early and goes out into the fields and comes upon a 
thicket of wild roses, just beginning to open. 

Where they had opened, their petals were stained with that burning rose-colour 
which is always gone by noon—a dye made of sunlight and morning and moisture, 
so intense that it cannot possibly last . . . must fade, like ecstasy. Niel took out 
his knife and began to cut the stiff stems, crowded with red thorns. 

He would make a bouquet for a lovely lady ; a bouquet gathered off the cheeks of 
morning . . . these roses, only half awake, in the defencelessness of utter beauty. 
He would leave them just outside one of the French windows of her bedroom. 
When she opened her shutters to let in the light she would find them—and they 
would perhaps give her a sudden distaste for coarse worldlings like Frank Ellinger. 

After tying his flowers with a twist of meadow grass, he went up the hill through 
the grove and softly round the still house to the north side of Mrs. Forrester’s own 
room, where the door-like green shutters were closed. As he bent to place the 
flowers on the sill, he heard from within a woman’s soft laughter ; impatient, 
indulgent, teasing, eager. Then another laugh, very different, a man’s. And it was 
fat and lazy—ended in something like a yawn. 
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But this story, like all Miss Cather’s work, is difficult to describe or quote 
from. Beautifully developed to its end, it is something to read ; and its 
haunting loveliness lingers in the mind afterwards with the delicacy of music. 
Miss Cather’s gifts and fine perceptions, manifest in even her first novels, 
are here crystallised into a wholeness and harmony of narrative and feeling 
which has all the freshness, the vitality and understanding of her earlier 
work with a clear, added beauty of its own. | 

Good as One of Ours is, A Lost Lady is supremely better. It is supreme 
as a portrait, supreme as the record of inevitable incidents, one leading to 
the other, entirely and wholly free from blemishes of artifice and subter- 
fuge ; the culminating product of an unique and frugal talent which, 
indeed, borders at times closely upon genius. The characters with which 
Miss Cather peoples A Lost Lady stand out against their background in 
exquisite relief—the charming Mrs. Forrester herself; the Captain ; 
Niel Herbert and his uncle, Judge Pommeroy ; “‘ Ivy ” Peters with his 
hard, red face which ‘‘ looked as if it were swollen from bee-stings, or 
from an encounter with poison ivy,” and the unblinking hardness of his 
small, staring eyes; the Ogdens; and Frank Ellinger. They have the 
individuality of life, and if the central purpose of a novelist is the creation 
of characters who move and breathe Miss Cather may be rightly con- 
sidered something more than merely competent, or even gifted. Perhaps 
she is, actually, something much more than that. In addition to her rich, 
abundant sense of verisimilitude in drawing character, her sense of form and 
charm of style, she brings a deep and instinctive feeling for nature to the 
composition of her novels which has its roots and origin in the vast, rolling — 
landscape of her Middle West. Always apparent in her work, this feeling 
has matured and deepened in each successive piece of writing she has done, 
till in A Lost Lady it approaches positive wizardry, and she conveys an 
actual illusion of the passage of the seasons. As the reader watches Mrs. 
Forrester sip her port before the fire, her garnet ear-rings twinkling 
in the dancing light, for example, he is almost physically aware of the cold 
outside pressing against the window-panes, the snow and the bitter wind 
stalking under the black, frozen trees. Situations no less than character 
and descriptions are given an equally arresting beauty and reality. 
Slight as the whole thing is in substance, it has power and compactness, 
an intensity which makes the story linger in the memory afterwards with 
all the exquisite regret and glamour of a charming legend. 

Miss Cather’s next book, after this astonishingly touching and fine 
novel, seems almost in the nature of a descent, a disappointment. The 
Professor’s House is a study in introspection, even slenderer than usual in 
story but conceived and treated with a tenderness and sympathy which is 
characteristic. It is not quite so compact in form as some of her earlier 
novels, with its shifting of interest in the middle and its rather uneventful 
climax. Briefly, it is the story of a scholarly professor at a Middle Western 
university passing through that critical, uneasy period between middle and 
old age—at least, it should be taken as a study of such, otherwise its 
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meaning is difficult to perceive exactly. The Professor is reluctant to move 
into a new and more comfortable house and remains in the old room he uses 
to work in, despite the protestations of his wife and daughters. The reader 
finds him first a man in the middle fifties, a little dissatisfied and tired, 
if at the zenith of his intellectual powers, follows him through an emotional 
crisis which is hastened by several somewhat slender causes, chief of which 
is his relationship with his family,.and leaves him at the end, worn out by 
his struggle but on the whole reconciled with his new attitude of mind. 


He had never learned to live without delight. And he would have to learn to, 
just as, in a Prohibition country, he supposed he would have to learn to live without 
sherry. Theoretically he knew that life is possible, may even be pleasant, without 
joy, without passionate griefs. But it had never occurred to him that he might have 
to live like that. 


It is this crisis which supplies the climax to the book. An important 
factor in its development is the connection between the Professor and a 
former pupil, Tom Outland, who had left one of the Professor’s daughters, 
to whom he was engaged, a wonderfully lucrative patent on his death in 
France. At the middle of the book the narrative breaks off to become the 
story of Outland’s scientific investigations in the south-west of the United 
States. It is not the best of devices, but it does allow Miss Cather to 
exhibit, in the Professor himself, that searching quality of introspection 
which comes with the termination of middle age to every reflective man 
on earth. | 

It is not nearly.so disturbing nor so beautiful a book as A Lost Lady, but, 
like all Miss Cather’s fiction, it is distinguished by a sympathy and fine 
perception so peculiarly her own. It is rich, too, in its characters and their 
conflict—Marsellus, the young Jew who married one of the Professor’s 
daughters, the rich one to whom Outland has left his patent, is quite the 
best personage in the book. All the faults, the virtues, of his race are shown 
here with the delicate restraint and the reality which make Miss Cather so 
superb an artist. 

One more quotation will suffice to give an illustration of Miss Cather’s 
talent for observing character. Marsellus is dining at the house of his 
father-in-law, with an English baronet, Mrs. St. Peter and Professor St. 
Peter’s other daughter and her husband, Scott McGregor. 


Marsellus, silenced during the soup, came in with a warm smile and a slight shrug 
of the shoulders. “‘ Building is the word with us, Sir Edgar, my—oh, isn’t it ! 
My wife and I are in the throes of it. We are building a country house, rather an 
ambitious affair, out on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. Perhaps you would 
like to run out in my car and see it ? What are your engagements for to-morrow ? 
I can take you out in half-an-hour, and we can lunch at the Country Club. We 
have a magnificent site ; primeval forest behind us and the lake in front, with our 
own beach—my father-in-law, you must know, is a formidable swimmer. We’ve 
been singularly fortunate in our architect—a young Norwegian, trained in Paris. 
He’s doing us a Norwegian manor house, very harmonious with its setting, just the 
right thing for rugged pine woods and high headlands. . . .”’ 
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The engagement made, Louis turned to Mrs. St. Peter. “‘ And won’t you come, 
too, dearest ? You haven’t been out since we got our wonderful wrought-iron door 
fittings from Chicago. We found just the right sort of hinge and latch, Sir Edgar, — 
and had all the others copied from it. None of your Colonial glass knobs for us !” 

Mrs. St. Peter sighed. Scott and Kathleen had just glass-knobbed their new 
bungalow throughout, yet she knew Louis didn’t mean to hurt their feelings—it 
was his heedless enthusiasm made him say untactful things. : 

‘‘ We’ve been extremely fortunate in getting all the little things right,” Louis 
was gladly confiding to Sir Edgar. “‘ There’s really not a flaw in the conception. 
I can say that, because I’m a mere onlooker ; the whole thing’s been done by the 
Norwegian and my wife and Mrs. St. Peter. And,” he put his hand down affec- 
tionately upon Mrs. St. Peter’s bare arm, ‘‘ and we’ve named our place! I’ve 
already ordered the house stationery. No, Rosamond, I won’t keep our little secret 


any longer. It will please your father as well as your mother. We call our place 
* Outland,’ Sir Edgar.” 


Miss Cather has also published a collection of short stories, Youth and 
the Bright Medusa, which were loudly acclaimed at the time of their 
appearance. Some of them are earlier pieces, written when Miss Cather 
was engaged in teaching at Pittsburg, and which first saw the light of day 
in a volume called The Troll Garden. Most of them are good. Coming, 
Aphrodite ! is hardly a short story at all, but it has a beauty and vitality 
which is not always found in stories reprinted from periodicals. The best 
of the lot, perhaps, are Paul’s Case and The Sculptor’s Funeral, and they 
are interesting principally as the first indication of a talent manifesting 
itself in contemporary American letters which was not entirely derivative, 
notwithstanding the persuasive influence of classics shown in an imitation 
of Mrs. Wharton. The best in American letters is usually hailed in England 
as a projection of the European tradition, the rest is simply lumped together 
as a feeble effort to achieve some sort of individuality. 

Nevertheless, there is a clear, unmistakable point of departure, which 
is neither feeble nor derivative, in the present trend of fiction in America, 
and it is for this reason if no other that Miss Cather looms so largely on 
the literary horizon of the United States. Her finest book quite possibly 
remains to be written ; but, with her sense of the American scene, her 
exquisite perception of character and her freshness of style, Miss Cather 
will some day write a novel which will crystallise forever the distinct and 
definite American tradition which, with the exception perhaps of Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson and Mr. Dreiser, she has done more to establish 
than any other American novelist. In the romance and disillusion and — 
rewards of the Middle West she has found the secret of a new and 
glamorous prose narrative. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“ON AVARICE ” 


(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—You have reprinted under this title Hazlitt’s essay, “‘ The Main Chance,” which 
Jwas published in the New Monthly Magazine for February, 1828, reprinted by his son 
with additions from the MS. in Literary Remains (1836), and, to mention no intermediate 
appearances, included by Messrs. Waller and Glover in their edition of the Collected 
Works and in Everyman’s Library. I must express the hope that your new version will not 
obtain currency to the exclusion of its predecessors, as it seems to be inferior to them at a 
good many points. 
The remaining three items which you promise from Mr. Goodyear’s collection have been 
lost to sight and enquiry since their sale at Sotheby’s in 1893, and should be of considerable 
interest.—Yours, etc. P. P. Howe. 


[We are sorry for the error: the title, and W. Carew Hazlitt, were misleading.—ED., 
L.M.]. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—In the last of the interesting “ Bibliographical Notes ” in the February issue of 

THe LONDON Mercury it is stated, on the authority of a catalogue from Mr. James 
Tregaskis, that the British Museum possesses no copies of two rare works of George 
Eliot’s—Agatha and Brother and Sister. 

This is not the case. The Museum possesses, and has for a long time possessed, copies 
of both, and both are duly entered in the General Catalogue.—Yours, etc. 

Department of Printed Books, 

British Museum, W.C.1. Re Eee ae 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcUuRY) 


IR,—Mr. Milton Waldman’s article on Sinclair Lewis prompts me to offer a footnote. 
In Chapter V, section ii, of Main Street (p. 60 of the American edition), appears the 
following passage :— 
Raymie waylaid them in the hall and secretly informed Carol that she mustn’t mind 
the traveling salesman’s coarseness—he belonged to the “‘ hwa pollwa.” 
Every reader of the book whom I have asked to explain ‘‘ hwa pollwa’”’ seems to have 
overlooked or given up as unintelligible this charming cryptogram. I suggest that Raymie 
had met somewhere with a Greek expression adapted to English letters and perhaps 
rendered in italics, and conceiving it to be French, gave it a pronunciation of which 
“* hwa pollwa ” is a phonetic sketch. Do you get me, Sir ? 
And which is the more credible : that Mr. Lewis invented this confusion of tongues, or 
that someone actually said it >—Yours, etc. FE. S, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE Times Literary Supplement, in its Notes on Sales on February 11th, 
gave an account of two large collections of English historical documents 
which have recently been bought by American libraries ; and on the next 
day The Times devoted a leading article to the matter and raised once again 

the general question of the export of such things from this country. The collections 
referred to, in the Literary Supplement, were the archives formerly kept at Stowe, 
which have been acquired by the Huntington Library, and the contents of the 
muniment room at Redgrave Hall, which are now in the Chicago University Library. 
The latter collection consists of over 2,000 documents, and the former, it is said, of 
over one million ! I have always thought that, in many respects, it is a good thing that 
America, which shares our language and so much of our history, should possess a 
share of our artistic and historic treasures. Such a division is a help to mutual under- 
standing and the spread of scholarship; though one’s heart aches sometimes when 
treasures leave this country, it is at least arguable that we gain as much as we lose, and 
that any attempt to schedule, and prohibit the export of things—whether documents, 
books, pictures, or what-not—of artistic value would be unwise. There are, however, 
cases when it would seem reasonable that export should be prohibited. Especially, 
it seems to me, is this so when private individuals are allowed to sell things which 
have become private property only through the carelessness of state officials in the 
past. A case in point is one of the documents from Stowe, which is said to be “ the 
official copy of the Treaty of Peace between France and England ceding Canada to 
England.”’ By what conceivable process of thought can such a document be regarded 
as the private property of an individual, to be sold at will to the highest bidder ? If 
legislation could be devised to prohibit the export of documents, which are in essence 
public documents, it would be all to the good. Indeed, it would be still better if the 
law were able to insist on the return of such things to public custody in the British 
Museum or the Record Office. I conceive, however, that the difficulty is one of 
definition, and that whosoever should have the drafting of a Parliamentary Bill on 
this point would be faced with innumerable problems that defied any but the most 
arbitrary solution. 


ree months ago I received a copy of a pamphlet, What Did Macaulay Say 
About America? by Mr. H. M. Lydenberg, of the New York Public Library, 
by which institution the tract in question is published. I read this with great 
pleasure and interest at the time of its receipt, but I do not think that I referred to it 
in these notes. It is an admirable example of one side of the bibliographer’s art, that 
which concerns tracking a particular thing throughout its printed history, and back to 
its manuscript source. It appears that Macaulay addressed some letters, which dealt 
with the developments, actual and possible, of American democracy, to Henry S. 
Randall, who was the author of a Life of fefferson, of which he sent copy to the 
English historian. References to these letters have cropped up at fairly regular 
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intervals, especially in America, and a request for information as to where their text 
might be found set Mr. Lydenberg to the task of clearing up the whole matter, a 
task that seemed the more important, since the authenticity of the letters has some- 
times been questioned. All doubts on this point are now settled, for Mr. Lydenberg 
has, after exploring many more or less hopeful avenues, discovered the original 
letters in the possession of Mr. Leo Oppenheimer, of Manhattan, and has now printed 
in his pamphlet their text, besides giving a photographic reproduction of the whole of 
one of them. The letters are four in number, and are dated January 18, 1857, May 
23, 1857, October 9, 1858, and January 8, 1859. They are very clearly and forcibly 
written and extraordinarily interesting, not only to Americans, butalsoto British people, 
as showing Macaulay’s attitude towards questions of popular political franchise. 
This is no place in which to discuss matters of politics, so I will say no more of them, 
but will merely thank Mr. Lydenberg once more for the way in which he has tracked 
these letters and the various printed references to, and excerpts from, them, that 
have appeared from time to time. His pamphlet is a most agreeable mixture of biblio- 
graphy and political literature. 


R. R. W. CHAPMAN has sent me a card pointing out that leaf H7 of 

Goldsmith’s Life of Henry St. fohn, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke is a cancel. 
The chief interest of noticing these cancel leaves lies in the attempt to discover why 
the original leaf was destroyed. Sometimes, when a copy of such a book with the 
original leaf inadvertently left in is discovered, the reason for the cancellation is 
found to be most amusing and illuminating. I hope, therefore, that any of my readers 
who happens to possess a copy of Goldsmith’s Bolingbroke, will examine it, in the hope 
of discovering what the original leaf was. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ROM Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, of 11, Grafton Street, W.1, I have received a 

copy of their catalogue Number 397. In the English literature section of this list 
I notice that a copy of the first edition, four volumes, duodecimo, 1741-1742, of 
Samuel Richardson’s Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded is offered for £150. There is also a 
copy of the first issue of the first edition, 1791, of Boswell’s Life of Samuel Fohnson, 
2, volumes, quarto, in a modern binding, for £60. A copy of Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 volumes, duodecimo, 1766, is priced £200, and, according to a note in 
the catalogue, seems to be a variant of the first edition not noted in my Seven Eighteenth- 
Century Bibliographies. This copy differs from those I have seen in having, in 
the second volume, the incorrect catchword “‘ was”’ on p. 39, and p. 159 numbered 
correctly. It is therefore clear that the second volume exists with all the possible 
combinations of the two sheets concerned, each of which, the one as regards the catch- 
word on p. 39 and the other as regards the numbering of p. 159 (often misnumbered 
165), exists in a correct and an incorrect state. Messrs. Quaritch also offer some 
attractive first editions of books by John Gay. Trivia : or, The Art of Walking the 
Streets of London [1716], is priced ten guineas ; the Fables, quarto, two volumes, 
1726 and 1738, £26; The Wife of Bath, revised edition, 8vo., 1730, £1 ; Achilles, 
8vo., 1733, £6 6s.; and The Distressed Wife, 8vo., 1743, £1 15s.. Horace Walpole’s 
copy of William Shenstone’s rare early volume, Poems upon Various Occasions, 1737, 
is priced £36. This copy is described as of the “ first issue of the first edition ” ; 
personally, I have never felt quite confident as to which issue—that with, or that 
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without, the author’s name—is the first, so I am not clear as to which is intended here. 
Among nineteenth-century books, I observe that there are Keats’s Endymion, 8vo., 
1818, for £35, and Shelley’s Cenci, 8vo., printed in Italy, 1819, for £65. Both of 
these are in modern bindings. A section of Americana contains some notable things, 
especially John Smith’s The Generall Historie of Virginia, first issue, small folio, 1624, 
in the original calf binding. This rare book is priced £500. 


Nore DULAU’S one hundred and thirty-seventh catalogue, issued from 
Numbers 34 to 36, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W.1, is devoted to old 
books, mostly of English literature, and ‘‘ mostly recently removed from an old library 
in Cornwall.”’ They form an interesting collection, which includes many books offered 
at prices well within the reach of the comparatively poor collector. The poor collector, 
by the way, is often he who gets his pleasure by collecting those books, scattered about 
the byways of literature, which the wealthy buyer passes by unnoticed. Such a 
collector may perhaps have a soft corner in his heart even for Miss Hannah More, 
and in this list he will find a presentation copy of that lady’s Ode to Dragon, Mr. 
Garrick’s House-dog at Hampton, first edition, quarto, for {1 10s. This little piece 
still has its admirers, and, though it is not very equal in its accomplishment throughout, 
it contains some pleasant light verse. I like especially the stanza referring to Garrick’s 
gardener, Bowden :— 
Tho’ fir’d with innocent ambition 
Bowden, great Nature’s rhetorician, 
More flow’rs than Burke produces ; 
And tho’ he’s skill’d more roots to find, 
Than ever fill’d an Hebrew’s mind, 
And better knows their uses— 
which is quite good fooling of the learned kind. Another collector might find amuse- 
ment in collecting the pamphlets of John Asgill (1659-1738), of which several are 
offered in this list at prices varying from 6s. 6d. to 10s. Asgill (of whom there is a good 
account, by Leslie Stephen, in the Dictionary of National Biography) was an eccentric 
personage whose belief that death is not obligatory upon Christians earned him the 
immortality of a reference in the penultimate stanza of Prior’s Fenny the Fust :— 
And when what thou [lik’st] shall return to her clay, 
For so I’m persuaded she must do one day, 
Whatever fantastic John Asgill may say. 


Another distinction this personage achieved was being appointed executor to a will 
because, in the testator’s firm belief, Asgill would certainly never pay the debts due 
by the estate. Stephen summarises Asgill’s most famous pamphlet (which was burnt 
by order of the House of Commons) as follows :—- 

It interprets the relations between God and man by the technical rules of English 
law. Death being the penalty imposed by Adam’s sin, and Christ having satisfied the 
law, death could no longer be legally inflicted, and all who claim their rights will be 
exempt. Asgill professes that, having claimed his discharge, he expects “‘ to make his 
exit by way of translation.” 

Apparently Coleridge greatly admired Asgill, whom he took (perhaps wrongly) 
to be an intentional humourist ; but whatever Asgill’s intention may have been, I 
suspect that a good deal of entertainment and interest might be drawn from the 
collecting of his pamphlets. I have, in this note, touched merely upon two of the 
by-paths of book-collecting suggested by a catalogue which naturally contains. 
many books of greater importance than those I have mentioned. 
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WO recent catalogues, Numbers 12 and 13, have been sent to me by Messrs. 

Edgar H. Wells & Co., of 41a East 47th Street, New York. In the first I observe 
that this firm is offering the Britwell Court copy of Michael Drayton’s The Owle, quarto, 
1604, for $900. There are also many other interesting English books of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.. Most of the books in the second catalogue are modern, 
and many are from the late Joseph Conrad’s library ; but there are also some older 
volumes, among which is the first edition, 1679, of Female Poems on Several Occasions. 
Written by Ephelia—a lady whose identity has never been satisfactorily established, 
I believe, though several suggestions have been made. The particular copy offered in 
this catalogue is from the Bridgewater and Beverly Chew libraries and is priced $32.50. 
Among modern books I notice that a copy of the Nonesuch Press edition, 1923, of 
The Book of Ruth now costs $45, or nearly ten pounds, and Mr. Masefield’s fohn M. 
Synge, A Few Personal Recollections, printed by the Cuala Press, Dublin, in 1915, $30. 
There are also offered several interesting autograph letters of Walter Savage Landor, 
one of which contains a well-merited compliment to Tom Hood, who “ has a right to 
any services a literary man great or small can offer him. I have read all his works 
with delight and always look forward to the day when his magazine is to be brought 
me.” It is pleasant to think that Landor did not overlook the considerable merits 
of Hood. These letters are for sale at from $10 to $17.50 apiece. Those who are 
interested in bookbindings will find in this list several examples of the handicraft of 
Thomas Gosden. Finally, I must mention that there is a copy of the first edition 
(1924) of Mr. Milne’s When We Were Very Young for $35—not a bad profit for those 
who bought the book when it first came out ! 


ESSRS. BOWES & BOWES, of 1, Trinity Street, Cambridge, have just 

issued their five hundred and thirtieth catalogue. This is devoted, in large part, 
to modern first editions and books from modern presses. Among the first editions are 
some cheap books. Mr. Edmund Blunden’s Pastorals, A Book of Verse, 1916, for 
example, is certainly not over-priced at twelve shillings ; and Mr. Masefield’s little 
pamphlet The Cold Cotswolds, 1916, is distinctly a collector’s bargain (though it does 
contain some of the worst verses he ever wrote) at five shillings. Also included in 
this list are two rare pamphlets by Samuel Butler, author of Erewhon. ‘These are 
On the Trapanese Origin of the Odyssey, 1893, and A Lecture on the Humour of Homer, 
1892, and for each of them £4 10s. is asked. Among the fine modern press books is a 
set of the first twenty-four publications of the Nonesuch Press. This set costs {£52 10s., 
and three volumes of the Bible, which have not yet appeared, will be sent to the 
purchaser on publication. 


ROM Messrs. Wheldon & Wesley, of 2-4, Arthur Street, New Oxford Street, 

W.C.2, comes their list, Number 18 (new series). This contains two main 
sections, the first being of books (chiefly on natural history and art) illustrated with 
coloured plates. These include such fine things as P. J. Redouté’s Les Liliacées, 
imperial folio, 8 volumes, 1802-16, £150, and the same author’s Les Roses, imperial 
quarto, 3 volumes, 1807-24, £100. The second main division of this catalogue is that 
containing Elizabethan madrigal books and other early music. In this section are 
some very rare books, including works by Bateson, Bird, Gibbons, Morley, Watson 
and Wilbye, besides such rather later seventeenth-century composers as Playford, 
whose five volumes of Choice Airs and Songs, 1675-1684, are offered for £55. 
Altogether this is a very fine catalogue. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


Printing in the Sixteenth Century 


PERIODS OF TYPOGRAPHY : 
THE ITALIAN SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By A. F. JoHnson. Ernest 
Benn. 15s. 
SPANISH SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PRINTING. By Henry Tuomas, 
D.Litt., Deputy Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum. Ernest Benn. 15s. 
THE FIRST CENTURY OF PRINTING AT BASLE. By A. F. JoHNsON. 


Ernest Benn. 15s. 


TYPE DESIGNS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT.‘ The Monotype Recorder,” 
Nos, 209, 210, for September-October, November-December, 1925. 


VERYONE who is interested in early printing should welcome the little series 
of monographs which Messrs. Benn are issuing under the general editorship of 
Mr. Stanley Morison, whose team of experts includes three distinguished biblio- 
graphers from the British Museum. Each of the three already published gives us fifty 
plates reproducing pages from representative books of the country and period with 
which it deals ; and these are prefaced by an essay of some twenty pages in which are 
reviewed the origins and some of the more notable features of their typography and 
decoration. Besides these three, which deal respectively with early printing at Basle, 
and with sixteenth-century printing in Spain and Italy, we are promised a volume on 
incunabula, by Mr. Victor Scholderer, on English printing of the eighteenth century 
by Dr. Thomas, and on French printing of the eighteenth century by Mr. Morison 
himself. Interesting as these monographs will prove individually, they should be even 
more valuable as a series ; for the specimen pages will show almost at a glance on the 
one hand the points of agreement in type, composition and decoration which one 
country received or borrowed from another, and on the other the individual notes 
which distinguish the work of the several countries. That of Spain, for instance, 
admirably presented by Dr. ‘Thomas in his introductory essay and in greater detail in 
his notes on the plates, is marked by a richness and sturdiness which are wanting 
from the contemporary work of Italy and France. That character is in part due to the 
strong round gothic letter which held its own in Spain long after its twin sister, the 
gothic letter of Italy, had been supplanted by roman and italic types such as we 
associate with the work of Jenson and Aldus. The round gothic, common in Italy, 
Spain and Germany, was used, I think, by no English printer except Berthelet, who 
printed from it in 1532 his fine edition of Gower’s Confessio Amantis, which is exhibited 
in the King’s Library at the British Museum. It is the parent of the letter cut by Mr. 
E. P. Prince for Messrs. Miller & Richards some forty years since, and known to 
English printers, not very aptly, as “ Tudor Black”, for it is really foreign to the 
English tradition, and its real ancestry may be traced to the gothic book-hand of Italy. 
The Spanish books of the period owe much also to their magnificent decoration. — 
That also is in part derived from German and Italian work, but it is perhaps at its 
best when it is most Spanish, as in the title-page to the Aureum Opus, printed by 
Diego de Gumiel at Valencia in 1515. Dr. Thomas shows also a page of the 
beautiful Greek type used by Arnao Guillen de Brocar at Alcala. Many of my 
readers will know it best as used in the Complutensian Bible of Cardinal Ximenes, 
in which the late Robert Proctor found a model for his famous ‘‘ Otter ” type. 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


HE two books I am going to speak of to-day have more in common than 

the fact of having both been published last year. Rather, if one considers 

that one of them, G. B. Basile’s Pentamerone,* appeared for the first time 

in its original form during the first half of the seventeenth century, and 
was written by an “ honest ” Neapolitan adventurer, and the other, Lorenzo Viani’s 
Parigi,} tells the personal experiences of a destitute Tuscan painter of to-day in the 
French capital, one cannot help wondering whether the present writer in connecting 
the two books is moved only by a freak of imagination. 

On the one hand we have a baroque structure, made up with odd shapes of vegetable 
and animal life, sea-shells, gold and jewels, glass beads, feathers and what not—in a 
word, such a structure as Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell would ecstatically admire ; on the 
other hand a modern capricho or danse macabre, highly spiced with all sorts of grue- 
some and grotesque fancies, a magnificent heap of mud and rubbish. Gay, healthy 
colours, as in a gastronomical show, impress us while looking at the Neapolitan’s 
masterpiece ; but all shades of dun grey and sickly green make us feel as if we were 
visiting the Morgue, when we turn round to contemplate the spectacle displayed in 
the Tuscan’s pages. Still, the lavish display of sensuous images cannot fail to strike 
the reader as the outstanding feature of both these works, sufficient to mark them out in 
athousand : both the Neapolitan adventurer of the seventeenth century and the Tuscan 
painter of to-day delight in the variety of the material world, until they are almost 
intoxicated. They do not think so much as visualise. For both, the world of the eye 
represents everything and all ; both authors are characteristic examples of a mentality 
which I should not hesitate to call Southern, and, to specify, Italian—a mentality which 
could spring up only in surroundings like those described in R. Browning’s Englishman 
in Italy. So I feel sufficiently justified in speaking of these books together, no less 
than I should feel in hanging on the same wall a “‘ Velvet’ Brueghel and a “‘ Hell” 
Brueghel. There is, moreover, something in the two authors, besides their mere 
visualising propensities, which connects both of them in a kind of relationship : the 
handling of their subjects, the spirit controlling their gay or lugubrious pageants. 
That spirit can be defined as one of more or less unintentional irony. In both works 
the world is reflected as in a distorting mirror. In the Neapolitan’s mirror, Reality is 
looking with merry bewilderment at her own face twisted into an extravagant smile ; 
in the Tuscan’s, she is grinning at her own wild grimaces. 

Basile will speak of such women as are sisters to Crashaw’s “‘not impossible she,” and 
describe a girl tender and white as a junket, with such red stripes as made her resemble 
an Abruzzi ham or a Nolan brawn, in whose hair Jove had rained pure gold, while 
Cupid made out of it arrows with which to pierce hearts. In Basile’s tales there is no 
sunrise or sunset which is not described with new and odd metaphors, such as ‘‘ when 
Sol with the golden brooms of his beams sweeps the rubbish of the Night off the 
fields watered by the Dawn ”’ ; or “ when Night rises to light the candles round the 


* Jl Pentamerone ossia La Fiaba delle Fiabe tradotta dall’antico dialetto napoletano e 
annotata da B. Croce. Bari, Laterza, 1925. This famous Italian book of popular tales won 
the praise of J. Grimm in 1822, and was translated into English by Taylor (1848) and 
Burton (1893). 

+ Lorenzo Viani. Parigt. Milano, Treves, 1925. 
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catafalque of Heaven for the obsequies of the Sun,” with a bold simile familiar to 
many baroque poets, from Marino and Géngora to Francis Thompson ; or even 
“ before Dawn had spread out her red blanket to shake off fleas from the window of 
the East.” A fountain is compared to a quack, who, on a marble counter, sells secrets 
to allay thirst ; a river, like an exciseman, pays out silver coins at the Bank of the Sea ; 
a field apes the sky showing its own green mantle starred over with flowers : a lover 
entreats his beloved thus : 


When, O cruel one, among so many water-melons of hope, which, whenever plucked, 
have turned into gourds, shall I be able to find a single red one ? 


A lady’s tresses are the actual handcuffs of Love’s constables, her eyes two lighthouses 
which persuade the ships of the Wishes to make for the harbour of Delights. These 
and similar instances of extreme euphuism, which usually repel in a serious work, 
impart a humorous piquancy to light fairy-tales, where everything, plots, events, 
characters, is steeped in an unearthly atmosphere. Basile exploits the conceits of the 
metaphysical school to depict the metaphysic world of fairyland ; and his exceptional 
flowers of rhetoric form an adequate background to his exceptional kings, queens, 
ogres and Cinderellas. Therefore Benedetto Croce, to whom we owe gratitude for 
translating this great book of popular tales from the Neapolitan dialect into Italian, 
has made a point of altering as little as possible the quaint baroque imagery, in which 
lies the flavour of the book. And popular tales they are, for all the elaborate ingenuity 
of their language : such a quaint mixture of now far-fetched, now homely, metaphors 
is natural to the Neapolitan people, as all who have lived in Naples well know. 
Whoever has observed the enthusiasm of a Southern Italian crowd for lavishly 
decorated chariots in holy processions, or its intense excitement at the display of 
fireworks, can easily understand why a book, where conceits soar one after another 
like multi-coloured rockets dissolving into merry whistles, can be called a popular 
book. On the other hand, the characters of the story-tellers and of the heroes of the 
tales themselves are distinctly gleaned from among the poorer Neapolitan people. 
They may be styled kings and queens and fairies, but their habits, feelings, speeches 
are the habits, the feelings, the speeches of the folk. Hence another source of hu- 
morous contrast, as if one saw the fishwives, hawkers, strollers, who during the week 
cheer the streets and lanes of Naples with their cries, put on rich festival clothes, 
and ape the stately demeanour of the wizards and witches of fairyland. 

Basile, by a touch of his magic wand, transforms a popular quarter of Naples into 
a realm of gold ; Viani makes Paris, that most fascinating town, look like an unheard 
of Gehenna, a grotesque phantasmagoria. When I reviewed Ubriachi (Drunkards), 
another book of Viani’s, in THE LoNnpoNn Mercury for January, 1924, 1 pointed out 
his attempt at a picaresque genre (the printer then unfortunately misread pzcturesque!). 
This new book shows Viani’s manner at its best. I am purposely speaking of 
“manner ”’ rather than of “ art.”” Undoubtedly Viani is an artist to his finger-tips, 
but his lapses into mere caricature recur so constantly, that one feels unable to 
disentangle his genuine impressions from his intellectual distortions of them. The 
same tricks and ways of presentation predominate with an almost mechanical per- 
versity, which makes his characters seem lay-figures and puppets. And horrid and 
repulsive lay-figures they are most of the time, so horrid and repulsive that you can 
look at them with the same detachment which enables one not only to bear, but even 
to enjoy, the sight of Chinese monsters. Viani’s characters existed in real life, the 
author saw them breathing, lived with them, suffered with them the hunger, cold and 
dejection of the most miserable part of the Latin Quarter ; they existed in real life, 
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but in Viani’s description they do not seem any more real than the grotesque masks 
of Captain Malagamba or Captain Sgangherato etched by the fantastic hand of James 
Callot. Look at this drowning man : 


From one of the piers of the bridge there fell headlong a black coil, a man. His 
jacket turned inside out, his legs looked as if they were his arms ; white furrows 
flashed on his neck and feet. The man was sucked down, and thrown up arms upwards ; 
then his head popped out, to the tufts of hair above his ears. Suddenly the head was 
wrenched, as if unhinged from its axis, and bellowed like a dolphin at the approach 
of the storm. The Seine seemed a pavement, the man was bounding on it like a frenzied 
mountebank, wrists and shins, backbone and skull clasped tight within his rags: a 
horrid clown capering on a black carpet. When his heart broke, his body bent itself 
into an arch, his head being the ballast, and nothing but his swollen shirt and waistcoat 
were seen afloat. The eddies whirled him onward. Every now and then the skull 
appeared, balanced by his feet, as if the drowned man was curtseying to the crowd 
assembled on the bridge. 


One is almost reminded of the sinister tussle of demons and sinners in the lake of 

pitch in Dante’s Hell. Have we not somewhere in Goya’s Caprichos come across the 
loathsome midwife described in the following passage ° 

She wore on her head a wiglet glossy with pomade and scented with benjamin. She 

had Chinese-like hands and feet. As she spoke to her female visitors, her tiny hands 


contracted leech-wise, her wee fingers shrank into their fat sockets, until they showed 
almost like little velvet pads. 


Here is the head of Monsieur Fleury, consumed with drink and madness, emerging 
as in a nightmare : 


Fleury, like all madmen, got up at dawn. I saw him come out from underneath a 
green brocade curtain, his yellow head emerging out of the alcove with a serpentine twist 
like a tortoise’s. In one of his waxy hands he held a worn-out collar... .. In his 
other hand Fleury held a thick belt : he looked like a hunter of rats, scorpions and 
bugs. Indeed through the whole house he was heard striking the floor with the big 
iron buckle of the belt, roaring from time to time: “‘ Nom des noms, je I’ai tué.” 
. . . . Stumping along on her down-at-heel shoes, wrapped in a sleeveless corsage, 
Madame Fleury took her seat at a small table in the kitchen, where Monsieur Fleury 
had got ready the breakfast she wolfed down. Before unlocking her teeth, Madame 
lifted her sleepy face and offered her lips to Fleury : the kiss smacked in the house like 
spitting. 


Often Viani assembles his bugbears and scarecrows in fearsome groups, as when he 
describes the quarrelsome mob of beggars crowding in the Montparnasse workhouse 
at supper-time : a large merciless fresco, where the sores of degraded human bodies 
almost assume an abstract value of decorative elements, and the individuals are 
bundled together in barbarous trophies such as might hang on the walls ofan ogre’sden. 
A strain of lugubrious humour animates the descriptions, and an extremely clever, or 
rather wicked, use of a rich vocabulary enhances their uncanny quality. Viani, who 
is a painter, exploits the resources of his native dialect of Versilia in a painter’s way. 
The spell of words acts on him as the spell of colours : he cannot resist it. Sometimes 
he gives us the impression of squeezing out of words all their hidden essence, as a 
painter would do with colour tubes. He has as little sense of moderation as Basile. 
The extreme baroque of the one and the extreme romanticism of the other have both 
reached the point at which mannerism merges into diabolic parody. 


MARIO PRAZ 
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GCHRONTCIES 
THE DRAMA 


EXILES. By James Joyce. Stage Society. 
THE FIREBRAND. By Epwin Justus Mayer. Wyndham’s. 
MR. ABDULLA. By REGINALD BERKELEY. Playhouse. 


HATEVER one may think of Mr. Joyce as a novelist (and there is a surprising 

number of people who are willing to argue that Ulysses is the greatest novel 
of this generation) there can be but one verdict on this sole example of his dramatic 
craftsmanship, and that an unfavourable one. It is true that Exiles was written about 
ten years ago, nevertheless it is a later work than its author’s fine Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, and is consequently to be judged as a production of his maturity. 

The action is laid in Dublin. Richard Rowan had, nine years before, run off with a 
woman with whom he has since been living as husband in every sense but the legal 
one. They have one child, a boy. He is a man who, the author wishes us to understand, 
feels bound by no law ; he has been both spiritually and physically unfaithful to the 
woman, Bertha, when it suited him to be so. She, however, has remained loyal to him. 
At the beginning of the play, three months after their return to Ireland, certain 
advances are being made to her by Robert Hand, Richard’s oldest friend. She allows 
him to embrace her, accepts amiably his suggestion for an assignation that night, 
and promptly after his departure turns round and tells her husband all about it. She 
obviously has no overwhelming desire for Robert, but Richard apparently wishes her 
to continue the comedy ; he declines, however, to take the responsibility of advising 
her to go or stay, merely reiterating, ad nauseam, that she is “ free ;”’ so she goes. 
Richard precedes her to the place of assignation, and the two men thrash out their 
respective feelings, in which Richard tries to make it clear that he does not want to 
hold Bertha by any bond whatsoever, even that of love. Robert reproaches himself 
for what he has done, but after Richard’s departure and Bertha’s arrival he thinks 
better of it, urges that “‘ there is no law but impulse,” and turns out the light. We 
discover in the last act, however, that nothing has happened, and a reconciliation 
takes place, in which the child plays a prominent rdle. 

The two chief difficulties of the play are that nothing happens and nobody lives. 
It is a drama of ideas and emotions on the parts of characters whom the author has 
not authentically endowed with life. Richard, in whom most of the significance of the 
play is supposed to centre, is the kind of literary man who must start writing because 
some change has come into his life, and presumably not otherwise. In this respect he 
is quite unconvincing, nor does he adequately answer to Bertha’s description of him as 
her “‘ strange, wild lover.”” Mr. Rupert Harvey did as well as could be expected with 
this impossible réle, and was well supported by Miss Gwladys Black-Roberts and 
Mr. W. Stack. 

A note in the programme of The Firebrand contains the following caution con- 
cerning Mr. Mayer’s play : 

For the historically minded playgoer: The Firebrand is a comedy rather than a 
document. The author has utilised rather than chronicled Benvenuto Cellini. 
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It is only just to bear in mind these words in attempting an appraisal of how far the 
author has succeeded in his endeavour. 

It is undeniable that a costume play generally, and particularly a costume play of 
the Italian Renaissance, has an attraction for a large number of playgoers, quite inde- 
pendent of its merits as a drama. Above and beyond this there is the glamour which 
always surrounds a certain kind of rogue, of which Benvenuto Cellini is the arch- 
type. Mr. Mayer realised this, and he realised, furthermore, that there is something 
inherently funny in a villain who takes his loves lightly, in a reigning prince who is 
stupid and henpecked and likes his mistresses to call him by absurd nicknames, in 
cuckoldry very lightly dealt with, in braggadocio, and in the rapid change of fortune 
of the kind which Gilbert so happily exploited in H.M.S. Pinafore. He goes so far in 
humour as this combination of situations and characteristics carry him, and no further. 
Only the most superior would deny the intrinsic comedy in such situations as the 
unfortunate duke’s reliance upon the advice of the dying Polverino on the arrival of 
his irate consort, or the desperate politeness of the two extravagant lovers’ efforts to 
pass on to each other a mistress whom neither would for worlds admit he is not sur- 
rendering with a broken heart. But even the least sophisticated is aware that the 
comedy is in its situations, and owes little to the dramatist’s art. Not only in its 
scenario but in its lines does the author of The Firebrand employ many or most of the 
stock devices of Thalia, and in circumventing the burden of historical accuracy he also 
avoids the extra labour of making the characters live. They are all a bundle of more or 
less comic characteristics. Mr. Hugh Wakefield and Miss Constance Collier were 
the chief factors in whatever success the play had. 

Captain Berkeley has laid his tale in that rich and glamorous country first rendered 
popular by Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins, and after him explored by numerous col- 
laborators in musical comedy. The hero is the prince of Kara-Slavia (elsewhere known 
as Ruritania and by various other names as well), who is in London incognito until he 
is presented at court, and is, meantime, desirous of obtaining an insight into English 
life. He has himself invited by an old friend to the home of the Duke of Pevensey, who 
is also the Home Secretary. His crown jewels having previously disappeared, an aide 
de camp, no other than the Duke’s brother, undertakes to find them. At the same 
time, the Duke himself suspects the prince and his American secretary of being 
after the Duke’s jewels. These complications are solved in hilarious fashion, and 
in the end, of course, the prince embraces his future consort whom he has — 
discovered during this exciting evening. ‘The farce is unceasingly funny during the 
last two of its three acts, remaining always unaffected and unforced. 

Much of the fun is due to the delightful acting of Mr. Morris Harvey asthe American 
secretary, and Mr. Morton Selten as the preposterously asinine duke. Rarely does one 
see a face which so convincingly carries upon it the impression of invincible stupidity 
as did Mr. Selten’s. Mr. Harvey demonstrated an almost incredible command of the 
American accent, and would have been hailed as blood brother without question by 
any Chamber of Commerce in the United States. Captain Berkeley’s script called for 
a good many accents of one sort or another, but they did not all receive the same © 
happy interpretation. Mr. Henry Daniell as the prince offered insufficiently exotic 
English and far too exotic French, although he entered genuinely into the spirit of 
his part. 

MILTON WALDMAN 
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OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. By Sopuocres. Translated by J. T. SHeEpparp. 
Scala Theatre. 


JULIUS CAESAR. By SHaxespgare. The Old Vic. 


LARGE percentage of the audience at the inaugural performance of the Greek 

Play Society had probably never seen a Greek play before. Whether they would 
have been so large had they known there was to be no interval is doubtful ; an eager- 
ness to bloom and blush unseen is not a characteristic of our cultured flowers. Never- 
theless, the play was received with a very genuine enthusiasm, not always noticeable 
on Sunday evenings, and indeed the play could not have been heard in a finer, more 
sympathetic translation, though it might have been given a better production. It 
cannot be said that either the movements or the appearance of the chorus were 
fortunate. Masks, if properly designed, are desirable, since they forbid the ceaseless and 
senseless grimacing that supers delight to indulge in. But when the masks are neither 
beautiful nor ennobling, and the human face can be both these things, their use seems 
a needless archaism. Mr. Vosper, as Teiresias, acted particularly well, and Mr. 
Lawrence Anderson spoke his long Messenger’s speech with intelligence. Jocasta 
(Mr. Ronald Nicholson) was the most successful in relating mask to gesture, as she 
also was in delivering her lines, and it cannot be doubted that the experiment of an 
all-male cast was justified. Mr. Saintsbury stressed the arrogance of the King, but 
inclined to weaken into sentimentality at the important moments. He also lacked a 
certain dignity, though this may have been due to his unwonted buskin. It was to be 
observed that the buskins took away dramatic speed from movements—as in Jocasta’s 
last exit—without giving the added and intended stateliness. Taken as a whole, for 
the first performance of a new society, the play was very well done, but we would like 
to suggest, out of a desire that our gratitude suffer no diminution, that further pro- 
ductions be taken faster and with greater attention to elocution. Many of the lines, 
for example, 


A little shift of the scale and old men sleep, 


were spoken with no feeling for their musical or emotional value. Mr. Saintsbury’s 
enunciation was specially odd, and fit to annoy others besides an Irish critic. The 
dresses were uniformly hideous. 

Mr. Vosper was again excellent as Antony in Julius Caesar. He spoke his speeches 
as though they had never been said before : one was as eager as the crowd to see what 
he would say next over his dead friend. And how finely he loved that friend ! And 
how finely he scorned that crowd! Mr. Vosper has an attractive voice and a good 
stage presence. Miss Evans is in that awkward position when one feels she can 
do so well without praise that one tends to pass over her performance as a foregone 
conclusion. But her delivery of Portia’s speech to Brutus was one of those rare 
occasions when the silence of the house can be felt. Miss Evans can put a wealth 
of emotion into even such words as ‘ my lord.’ We did not like Mr. Duncan 
Yarrow, but then we never do. His Brutus lacked virility and was too priggish. It 
was hard to believe that this could be the noblest Roman of them all. Both he and 
Mr. Holloway favour different methods of inaudibility, but between them they 
spoilt the Tent scene ; which was a pity, as the play falls off after. Mr. Neil Porter 
was a most satisfactory Czesar, and the young servant to Octavius (and others)—was 
more than accidentally good. The settings were simple, quickly changed and 
impressive. 


ROBERT HERRING 
24g 
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STELLA DALLAS. Henry Kine (Goldwyn). Tivoli. 
THREE FACES EAST. Rupert Juuian. Capitol. 


VERY possible effort seems to have been made by the producers and exhibitors 

of Stella Dallas to reduce it to the same level as all of the other “ greatest of 
mother-love pictures ever made,” but without success. The story itself is of the 
tearfully banal sort, the descriptive matter in the programme is absurd maundering, 
and the paragraph about the leading actress having performed the réle just after the 
death of her infant son is downright nauseating ; nevertheless, the picture remains 
one of the best that has ever come out of America. 

The plot will be readily recognised by all habitués of the moving picture theatre— 
a man of high social position, engaged to a girl of his own circle, disappears after his 
father’s disgrace and suicide, and takes up legal practice in a small manufacturing 
city. There he eventually marries, out of loneliness and despair after reading in the 
papers of his former fiancée’s marriage, a daughter of vulgar parents. They have a 
child, but, of course, the marriage is not a success, and when the husband is offered a 
position of high responsibility in New York they separate, the daughter remaining 
with her mother. The latter makes every effort to educate the child, to make a lady 
of her, but meets with many rebuffs from the circles in which she wishes the child to 
move, owing to her own manners and associates. Eventually she comes to see that the 
child’s only chance of permanent happiness is through separating from herself and 
her milieu, but only after a long struggle with the girl’s affection for herself is she able 
to plant the latter permanently in her father’s soil. 

There are many crudities and omissions in the development of the picture. The 
mother is too flamboyant in manner and costume amongst “ society” for one so 
observant as herself ; the father does not quite succeed in being the gentleman he is 
supposed to be, and certain necessary details, such as the conversation which Stella 
overhears in the train between her daughter’s playmates wherein she is brutally 
enlightened as to the handicap her presence places on her daughter’s life, is done in 
three captions when it might have been done better and more effectively in one, but, 
on the whole, the production is characterised by its taste and restraint, not only by 
comparison with others, but when the ultimate tearful effect sought for is taken into 
account. The heroine and (to a lesser extent) her daughter, are, by shrewd and sig- 
nificant touches, made into human beings who move and win their audience. The 
peculiar possibilites of the cinema are utilised to their utmost to obtain laughter and 
tears of which none but the most cynical need be ashamed. Such scenes as the 
gallant téte-d-téte after the party to which no one came (a scene in no whit inferior to 
the similar one in The Goldrush), the slapstick comedy in the train, and the perhaps 
over-melodramatic last scene where the mother, standing outside in pouring rain, 
witnesses the marriage of her daughter, indicate that Mr. King understood what can 
be done with camera and screen exclusively. I suspect that the novel on which the 
picture was based was at best a mediocre one, but it had little to do with the film, save 
to furnish it with a frame. 

Miss Belle Bennett’s acting was the triumph of the piece. It is difficult to conceive 
how this particular rdle could have been better played. By different devices and for a 
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different end she nevertheless succeeds in conveying the dominant emotion of Mr. 
Chaplin’s The Kid as powerfully and pathetically as he did. Miss Lois Moran as the 
daughter was a lovely and winning ingenue, and Mr. Jean Hersholt in the réle of 
Stella’s riding-master admirer was delightfully vulgar and funny. 

Very few subjects lend themselves better to treatment on the movies than the spy 
story, and Three Faces East is a fairly good yarn of its type. The version presented on 
the screen, however, is widely different from that of the play, the American interest 
of the latter being changed to an impending air-raid over London, and the heroine 
being made to fall in love with the German spy. Although Mr. Cecil B. de Mille 
allows himself to be put down on the programme as responsible for the supervision 
of the production, there are extremely annoying deficiencies both in the scenario and 
the spectacle. Nearly all of the people upon whose intelligence the safety of the 
British Empire is supposed to depend are made guilty of the most ludicrous exhi- 
bitions of stupidity which in nearly every case might have been avoided by greater 
ingenuity on the part of the author or producer. The great opportunity for spectacular 
effect offered by the concentration of the gigantic German fleet of Zeppelins and 
aeroplanes and its movement on London was wasted, because the terrible creatures of 
destruction looked like paper balloons blown up against a canvas sky by a light 
draught of air. Nevertheless, I feel certain that some of the best pictures of the future 
will be from such stories as these, since the film is so pre-eminently fitted for the 
rapidly shifting scenes and elaborate equipment necessary for the unfolding of this 
type of intrigue. Mr. Clive Brook was good as the master spy, Valdar, and Miss Jetta 
Goudal was both good and beautiful as his antagonist. 

Accompanying Three Faces East was one of the best interludes in the Felix the Cat 
series that I have yet seen. It is rather difficult to say why one finds these strips so 
fascinating. Certainly Felix’s inventor has a happy sense of absurdity and a bold 
indifference to probabilities. As a draughtsman, however, and a student of cat 
anatomy, he is considerably inferior to Harrington, the American cartoonist respon- 
sible for the Krazy Kat series. The latter has, moreover, made of his animals odd 
and interesting human beings, if one may use the phrase. Felix’s author lacks this 
power. It may be that, after all, he wins us by the projection of the ideal world where 
physical laws have no validity and anything whatever may happen. 

Certain exceptions have been taken to my remarks in last month’s chronicle about 
the necessity of film stories being “‘ logical, intelligent and coherent.”’ The objections 
were based chiefly on the assumption that I was thus ruling out “ abstract ”’ or non- 
representational films. I had no intention of doing so. There may yet be great future 
screen spectacles which will be entirely devoid of plot, but even these, to be successful, 
must possess cumulative interest, and subject to the adjectives above used. But as far 
as one can see ahead, the basis of most programmes must be a play if the movies are 
to pay, and these must always be subject to criticism independent of their technical 
merit. In fact, a film can be spoiled, as stage plays have been, by too much “ direction ”” 


and ‘‘ technique.” 
MILTON WALDMAN 
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JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. Memorial Exhibition. Burlington 
House 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY is to be heartily congratulated on the very full 

and most impressive memorial exhibition of Sargent’s paintings, drawings 

and sculpture which has been arranged at Burlington House. The hanging 

is excellent, but it is based solely on considerations of spacing and effect 
and is regardless of chronological sequence. It would, I believe, have been wiser to 
have sacrificed effect to history, hanging the pictures in the order in which they were 
painted. Time and history are important factors in the case of all painters, and when 
one is holding as near a complete exhibition as is possible with a view to arriving at an 
appreciation of the painter’s work as a whole, it is, in the majority of cases, an enormous 
assistance to have the works arranged in the order of their coming into being. This is 
not a matter of pedantic connoisseurship, but of geniune critical understanding. 
While Sargent did not traverse many phases and did not fall subject to any wide variety 
of influences, there does seem to be a marked difference between the tight painting of 
the early and the loose, fluid brushwork of the later pictures, and the colouring of his 
watercolour landscapes seems to have increased in metallic vividness. Further, there 
is in the landscapes a more marked subjection to diverse influences than in the 
portraits: to have been able to take these changes in at a glance would have meant 
an immense gain. 

There has been much comment on the volume of Sargent’s production, which, 
it is suggested, was almost as large as that of some of the giants of the Renaissance, 
Rubens for instance, and yet was the unaided work of his own hand. In this respect, 
of course, Sargent has his modern competitors, good and bad. Among the good was 
possibly, Renoir, among the bad is Brangwyn. But what is really meant by this 
admiration for bulk of output is, how wonderful to have been able to paint such a large 
number of sustained, masterly and individual pictures! If, on the other hand, the 
pictures are not thought to possess these qualities, the wonder at the output is trans- 
formed almost into a sneer : or again it may be thought that only some of the pictures 
have sterling merit and that the others, although plausible, are just instances of virtu- 
osity. And whatever the difficulty of achieving such a pitch of virtuosity, once 
achieved it is fairly easily repeated. 

Opinion is, in fact, very much divided over Sargent. No one speaks disrespectfully 
of him and all admire his great skill of hand : but while some place him near Velasquez 
and Hals and possibly above Van Dyck, others deny to him almost completely the 
title of artist. His popularity is beyond dispute. The huge crowds which flocked 
into Burlington House just after the opening of the exhibition were no doubt partly 
attracted by the newspaper eulogies, which, however, were themselves a mere echo 
of the prevailing sentiment. If Sargent is a great artist, his greatness is of the kind 
which appeals immediately and widely. But from the mere fact of immense popularity 
nothing can be deduced : certainly not a conclusion unfavourable to Sargent. 

: To steer a middle course savours of trimming and carries no intrinsic virtue : 
yet I feel convinced that in this case the truth lies somewhere between these two con- 
trasting views, which must therefore be described as extreme views. I do not think 
that it is possible, unless one is blinded by some theoretical bias, to go round the rooms 
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at Burlington House without being impressed by the real artistic merit of a great many 
of Sargent’s oil paintings. Equally, if you ask yourself whether you find even in the 
best of the pictures there, the completeness and purity of expression of a painting by 
Renoir or Manet, or, to go further back, by Reynolds or Gainsborough, you are bound 
to answer no. It is not simply a question of the incommensurable differences of 
personality but of the comparative thinness of Sargent’s inspiration. In every painting 
a great part is not more than good journalism. 

The remark that is made more often than any other about Sargent is that he was a 
master in the field of external vision, and that no one could sum up more deftly than 
he the outward, surface aspect of things. Both his detractors and his admirers agree 
on this point : but they are able to agree only because of the ambiguity in the remark. 
They mean, in fact, two different things, one favourable, the other not, although both 
meanings are true of Sargent at different times. For there are two different kinds of 
seeing. One kind is limited to the generalities which are needed for immediate action, 
it is as close to the dull mechanism of photography as is humanly possible : it reduces 
the elements of feeling, emotion and individuality to a minimum—to get rid of them 
altogether is an impossibility. This seeing is not artistic, or barely so, and the paintings 
which reproduce it are precisely the well-known academic works in which the general 
public recognises itself ; for the field of utility is common to all. A deceptive species 
of the reproduction of this kind of seeing is the process of simplification. A photo- 
graph simplified is still a photograph : yet it is often said in high praise of Sargent’s 
watercolours that they are masterly simplifications of tone and so on. So they are, 
but the tones that are selected and simplified are uninteresting : they are the tones 
almost of photographic vision. All that Sargent does in his watercolours—and I do 
not know a single exception—is to simplify and add bravura to a coloured photograph 
and often an unpleasantly coloured one, too. He is here purely a technician and to say 
—as it is frequently said—that it is in the watercolours produced by Sargent in the 
leisure which he had earned by successful portrait painting that we find the real 
Sargent and the real artist, shows a complete misunderstanding of the whole of 
Sargent’s work and temperament. It may be true of other artists who have unfor- 
tunately been condemned to engage in portrait painting : but in Sargent’s case we 
must recognise that the kind of work by which he won his reputation is also the work 
for which he was temperamentally the most fitted. The slick technique into which he 
often lapsesin his portraits may be more admired than the more conscientious and close 
knit painting of his finest pieces : nevertheless the direction of the admiration is right : 
for Sargent is par-excellence a painter in oilcolours and a painter of people. It may 
sound paradoxical to add, but I believe it is definitely true, that, for all that, Sargent was 
not essentially a portrait painter. If he had been a portrait painter, in the sense of a 
student of character, his drawings of heads would have been at least interesting. They 
are terribly insipid. Where they are not artificially prettified, they are just dull, without 
character or form. The drawings, however, are incidental. Concentrating on the 
paintings alone one must still conclude that the focus of Sargent’s interest was not 
character : further it was hardly ever concerned with men. The portraits of Balfour, 
Henry James, Curzon, Joseph Chamberlain and others are barren superficialities. 
An exception is the portrait of the young man Graham Robertson, which, however, 
stresses his almost feminine beauty. Sargent could describe with a certain gusto the 
successful man of finance and commerce, Wertheimer, and he could delight in the 
aristocratic height and bearing of Lord Ribblesdale, but he lacked the all-round 
insight into character which was needed for a portrait of Balfour or James. His 
greatest successes are paintings of women which are in the nature of general studies 
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rather than of portraits. The dresses, the furniture, the contrasts of lighting, the 
gestures are more important than the actual persons. In this Sargent resembled the 
French impressionists in whose company he studied at Paris. The impressionists 
were interested in subtleties of personal mood and feeling rather than people, and so a 
person was often for them merely an arrangement of light and shade. Sargent made a 
compromise between Gainsborough and the impressionists. The striking feature in 
many of his pictures is the bold contrast of tones of light and shade, as in that attractive 
early group, the Misses Vickers, or in the portrait of Miss Cecil Wade, where the 
model constitutes a single high tone set without gradation against a low toned back- 
ground or in the picture ‘“‘ Edith, Lady Playfair ” which is a fascinating study of light 
flashing on a yellow bodice. This is not all that there is to these pictures : for Sargent 
is not an impressionist, and where he made a thorough attempt to be one, as in the 
painting of Mrs. Hammersley inscribed to Henry Tonks, he failed dismally, producing 
simply a feeble imitation of Manet or Steer. But it does represent a definite feature 
or tendency, a movement away from the plain-spoken, all-round study of character 
towards a description of a state of mind, a passing aspect, an impression. Sargent 
does not go further in this direction than the early works of the impressionists. That 
charming picture, ‘‘ Mrs. Wilton Phipps,” for instance, recalls an early Renoir. 
It is distinctly a portrait, but a portrait woven out of an intimate description of an 
interior. Instead of developing this tendency Sargent returned to Gainsborough, and 
possibly further back to Lely and Kneller, establishing hinself quite firmly in the 
English tradition. This was not a mere harking back: the tradition still lives in_ 
him : those groups of ladies, tall, elegant, brilliant in their white flowing dresses, 
are saturated in Gainsborough and are nevertheless, if not modern, of their own 
nineteenth-century period. As portraits they are flimsy and not so personal and firmly 
delineated as Gainsborough’s portraits. They are rather expressions of a more 
general sentiment of admiration for the dignity, gentility and grace and glitter 
of aristocratic womanhood. And even when there is not beauty and elegance, but 
only a show or a mockery of it Sargent can still admire with a tinge of satire, as in that 
fine picture of the mayoress, “‘ Lady Faudel Phillips.” 

It is easy for this sentiment to become generalised and reduced to something that 
can be evoked at any moment by a few broad luminous brush strokes making up a 
facile likeness. Thus the more precise and detailed and compact paintings are in 
Sargent’s case the most genuine and expressive. They do embody that kind of seeing 
which is also feeling, which is a dwelling upon an object for its own sake and is not 
merely a quick recognition for the sake of action. Yet even in the best of Sargent’s 
pictures there is too much of this mere recognition introducing its arid, glum presence, 
and in most of the portraits of men and nearly all the landscapes there is very little else. 

In spite, therefore, of Sargent’s considerable output, his theme was slight and his 
range of interest was narrow. Endowed with exceptional dexterity and enjoying a 
colossal reputation in English-speaking countries, Sargent made, he had to make, 
experiments outside his range, in sculpture and mural decoration. The exhibition 
contained several studies for large mural decorations and one piece of sculpture, 
“"The Redemption.” Both decorations and sculpture were purely tours de force, 
devoid of any imaginative power, devoid almost of sentiment even in the form of 
sentimentality, unalloyed academic intellectual constructions in a kind of flamboyant 
“* nouveau art ”’ style. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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ARCHITECTURE 


THE TRADE IN ANTIQUES 


LMOST every day we read in the papers that an American has bought, 

and is carrying off to his country, some work of art ; either a picture, a 

statue, or a building. And always we find that the writer of these news 

items confidently interprets public opinion by turning his sentences to 

show a marked disapproval. It is time we thought this matter out and. decided 

whether this conventional disapproval is just, or merely the expression of a mean 

national jealousy. The matter should be judged abstractly from the point of view 
of the permanent value of Art. 

First let us consider if the works that are transported suffer any harm and whether 
the human race is likely to lose by the change. In this consideration we should free our 
minds of national jealousy. It may well be that we sincerely regret these changes, for 
at least they add to the difficulty, and greatly increase the cost, of a journey to see and 
enjoy again those pictures which cross the Atlantic. But this is a personal matter, 
important to us perhaps, but having no relation to the worth of the works of art. 
There is no doubt that most works, paintings, statuary, pots, books, or panelling 
are kept with greater care after each move. They still remain readily available to be 
seen by as large, or even a larger, number of people than was possible before tran- 
shipment. It therefore follows that the human race loses nothing by the move itself 
from England to America. Indeed if any advantage is to be derived from the location 
of these works, it is from wide distribution over the earth’s surface. Yet we 
must never forget that this reasoning holds good only for those works of art 
which were designed as movable pieces, or which through some long-ago accident 
have been finally dissociated from their right setting. When these works are borne 
from the positions they were made to occupy, the whole aspect of these changes 
becomes very different, for such removal involves the mutilation of the work of art 
of which they formed a part. The smiling angel of Rheims would be beautiful any- 
where, but some interest and meaning would be taken from it were it taken from the 
pedestal on which it stands ; and in addition to this, that great work of art, the whole 
cathedral itself, would no longer be so nearly a perfect thing. It is clear then that 
the work of an old master suffers nothing by being carried from one place to another, 
unless by that moving both the work itself—be it a picture, building or statue—and the 
provided setting suffer from the separation ; that is to say unless a work of art is 
harmed by the removal of a part. There is another kind of damage a work may sustain 
by change of place. It may be so made that it is impossible to remove it without 
taking it to pieces and impossible to reassemble these pieces without loss of some 
intrinsic value. This latter circumstance is always to some degree the case when 
buildings are moved. 

Thus we know that the action of the wealthy Romans was harmful and selfish when 
they took from Athens the statues and columns that entitled that city to be considered 
as a single complete work, and it became more clearly harmful when some more easily 
comprehended and smaller unit was in like manner stripped of its beautiful finishings. 
But we must allow that the sales or exchanges of works which can no longer be 
returned to their setting is harmless. When the marble torso is burned to lime the 
head that belonged to it may still be admired on a new and appropriate pedestal. 
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But the newspapers tell in these days not only of the sale of a Velasquez or a 
Rembrandt taken from the collection of an English family, a family with no more 
abstract right to possess these pictures than the millionaires of New York or Chicago ; 
for they tell also of the transhipment of Warwick Priory and Agecroft Hall. We read 
that the stones and windows of the first are to take changed forms in imitation of 
Sulgrave Manor House, and we are told that the latter may add the sense of an old 
civilisation to the wide expanse of an almost barbarous stretch of American plain. 
Buildings so cruelly torn from their setting can only suffer great hurt. The ancient 
beauty of the world is reduced, not because these works are moved to America, but 
because they are moved at all. For it would be no worse to convey the fairy bridge 
from Wilton to the Arun than to arrange for it to bear a daughter of the house of 
Morgan across some streamlet that finds its way to the Atlantic among the waters of 
the Hudson. 

A question remains : Is there never a time when buildings may be rightly moved, 
when facades and roofs may, without any wrong, grace houses for which they were 
never designed ? Seldom should this be done: and it is doubtful whether by con- 
senting to some just occasions we may not give the destroyers reason which can be 
stretched to serve as excuse when no real right exists. Thus it may be that 
when economic pressure determines the end of a fine house it is better to re-erect it as 
a shadow of its former self than to let it disappear. To allow this would seal the fate 
of more beautiful buildings than it would in part continue. I am inclined to 
dismiss this possibility as one that is too dangerous to accept. 

But, let us consider past practice, for it may be that from this we may find when and 
in what circumstances these changes are little intolerable, or may frankly be allowed. 
Strangely, perhaps, and, as I seem to see, rightly also, the motives under which such 
changes have been made affect our judgment of the results. Not only must the 
esthetic results justify the loss of beauty and historic evidence elsewhere, but our 
minds in contemplation of them must not be teased by the knowledge of disagreeable 
motives. 

The visitor to Montacute will perforce admire the west front of that famous house, 
and, while he notes that the architectural forms thereon conform to the building 
practice of the eighth Henry, he will remember that the house he looks at was built 
well on in the reign of Elizabeth. The story is this. The house of Clifton Maybank, 
standing some five miles from Montacute fell on evil days soon after the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The Phelips of that day, desiring greater comfort in his house 
and wishing no longer to pass from room to room but rather to enter each separately 
from a corridor, moved the front of this deserted house and rebuilt it at Montacute. 
He did not do this because he wished to possess antiques, nor to secure the jealous 
admiration of others who boast of ‘‘picking up”’ works of ancient beauty ; indeed it may 
be that he excused himself for this sound piece of economic building, building that 
was not in the fashionable style of his day, by saying that he did so because it was con- 
venient, even apologising because it was not in the vogue. Again, when the townsfolk 
of Sherborne took the late fifteenth-century conduit building from the deserted cloister- 
garth of the monastery and set it in their market place to shelter the butter-women and 
add richness to their town, they did not do so to show the world that they knew the value 
of antiques. In both cases the persons who made new use of the old made no claim to 
a fashionable knowledge of ancient arts, and in both cases the results, though success- 
ful, were a cause of destruction, in one case a fine house, and in the other a monastic 
plan. In view of the greater value now set on art works of antiquity, these changes, 
if proposed to-day, would be condemned just as the murder of a rival, that among a 
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primitive people would be applauded, would among us be held both wrong and out of 
place. It appears, then, that the mutilation of a work of art is always to be regretted, 
and becomes particularly unpleasant when it is made in the name of that art which 
it outrages. 

The craze to live in houses which are roofed with old tiles, walled with ancient 
timbers and glazed with crown glass, made or hewn more than two hundred years ago, 
is a harmless pleasure only when these features are found to exist together in one 
building. But when a woman or a man, claiming culture, by the power of money takes 
from an old barn the stone slates that have made some country hamlet beautiful for 
centuries, when leaded lights are imported from some lovely Dutch house, and when 
oak beams are taken from the bell-cage of a medieval church tower or from the walls 
of some cottage, when such a person does these things in order to display in his 
immediate surroundings the signs of a fashionable esthetic sensibility, then the 
essential being of art is outraged. And these things are often done with plausible 
excuses. The old flag stones were ‘‘ picked up ” in some Dorset village lying unused 
against the yard-wall of a builder’s workshop, the oak in like manner was seen stored 
among the old carts in a farm-shed, and it is claimed that, had this new esthetic owner 
not bought these, someone else would surely have done so. It is this trade in these 
ancient things that is destroying the beauty of England. 

There seems to be only one remedy which can prevent the continued destruction 
of so much beauty. To have no part in this trade must be acknowledged as a sign of 
culture, just as it is now held to be bad manners to leave the traces of a picnic among 
the bluebells of a wood. Two benefits will accrue by refusing to be a party to such 
“ bargains ”’ ; for thus the ancient beauties of the country-side will be spared and 
modern craftsmen, artists and architects will be encouraged to work, build and design 
in a manner fitting and natural to the age in which we live. And those who desire to 
revive medieval methods can well encourage these by putting men at work 
quarrying new stone slates and tempering by hand the clay from which to make 
new bricks and new tiles. 

The trade in antique building material is a nasty one, therefore let us have 
none of it. 


PUBLICATION 


THE WORKS OF ERNEST NEWTON, R.A. By W.G. Newton. The Archi- 
tectural Press. 635. 


RNEST NEWTON did nobly by architecture in a generation when many did 

otherwise. He was one of a group of men who came from the office of Norman 
Shaw, whose work—both material buildings and teaching—makes it possible now to 
view the present generation of architects with something more near assurance than hope. 
It is the share he took in producing this result, as much as the sane and often beautiful 
houses that he built, that deserves our gratitude and regard. The tangible results of his 
own work are the subject of his son’s book, which is now under review, and it is by these 
works that his reputation as an architect is made lasting. Sanity, modesty, quiet and 
refinement are the four qualities that are most apparent in his buildings. All his 
brothers in the profession felt affection for Ernest Newton, even though only a small 
proportion knew him intimately. This book will keep his memory alive for them ; 
but it has also a wider value ; it is a book which will be for them and their successors 


a source of inspiration. 
A. R. POWYS 
4A 
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ENGLISH POEMS. By Epmunp BLUNDEN. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 
POEMS, 1909-1925. By T.S.Exiot. Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


HE new and very welcome volume which Mr. Blunden has sent home from 

Tokyo bears a quotation from Thomson’s Seasons on the title-page. From 
Thomson through Clare his poetic pedigree derives and, young as he is, he already 
stands beside these two as a recorder of the English country. More, perhaps, than either 
of them, he has observed and loved people as well as places ; if there is something 
of George Morland in Clare there is still more in Mr. Blunden. Hereare many beautiful 
pictures—never cold descriptions, always suffused with love—added to the gallery in 
The Waggoner and The Shepherd. There is the pitiful crowded scene of A Country 
Sale, the home broken up, the “‘ mother ”’ followed to 


some new place, thin set with makeshift gear 


where, years hence, she will weep over her lost treasures, the old furniture, the clock, 
the mirror, ‘‘ The china with its rivets numbered all.” There is the Inn, with its 
immemorial gathering of rustics, who inspire him with the thought which came to 
Mr. Hardy from “‘ the man harrowing clods.” 
Against the thunderclouds of race 
Their cottage candles give them light, 
They like their clocks keep one same pace 
While empires shudder into night. 


Old Homes is an imaginative catalogue of memories, some of which come in the 
very accents of the eighteenth century : 

In this same country as the time fulfilled 

When hops like ribbands on the maypole frilled 

Their colonnaded props mile after mile 

And tattered armies gathered to the spoil. 


Farms, ploughland and barns, churches and churchyards and cricket fields : Mr. 
Blunden sees the whole life of rural England (except the big houses). His frequent 
cricketing lines suggest that from him may come that desideratum the ample village 
cricket poem, the germs of which may be found in Mr. Hugh de Selincourt’s beautiful 
book The Cricket Match. And Mr. Blunden’s detail! is as sure as ever : the hues and 
movements of bird, butterfly and fish, flower and tree, light and rain, hours and 
seasons. His affectionate accuracy can illiminate the commonest objects. He speaks 
of the wild hedge-roses, of which 
some 
So nestle down, the dazzled eye supposes 
At first that very grass has brought forth roses 


or writes in early spring how 
from the eye 
In buds each old black nest withdraws 


and though there be no new information in the statements, they delight us because 
he has seen and felt what we have seen and felt but never phrased. 
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I should not like to suggest that no development is noticeable in this book. Mr. 
Blunden is growing, and the later sections of the book contain some finely spiritual 
poems, and some in which the imagination ranges far beyond field and furrow. 
Some of his very “‘ descriptive ” poems have a tinge that was not noticeable a few 
years ago. Thames Gulls for instance : 

Beautiful it is to see 
On London Bridge the bold-eyed seabirds wheel, 
And hear them cry, and all for a light-flung crust 
Fling us their wealth, their freedom, speed and gleam. 
And beautiful to see 
Them that pass by lured by these birds to stay, 
And smile and say “ how tame they are ”’—how tame ! 
Friendly as stars to steersmen in mid seas, 
And as remote as midnight’s darling stars, 
Pleasant as voices heard from days long done, 
As nigh the hand as windflowers in the woods 
And inaccessible as Dido’s phantom. 


There is a widened range of association here, more perilous flights of the spirit ; 
at moments in these later poems the poet stands on the brink of all the abysses. Yet 
on his darkest adventures his books turn backward and cries, recollecting the sunny 
scenes of childhood : 
You phantoms, pursue me, 
Be upon me, amaze me, 
Though nigh all your presence 
With sorrow enchant me, 
. With sorrow renew me ! 
‘Songless and gleamless I hear no new pleasance, 
In subtle returnings of ecstasy raise me, 
To my winding-sheet haunt me ! 


If the growth of a reflective habit and the deepening of experience is noticeable in this 
book so also is a saner grasp over a greater variety of rhythm and metre. 
Mr. Eliot’s work is mainly an elaborate expression of disgust. He ends his volume 

with these lines : 

This is the way the world ends 

This is the way the world ends 

This is the way the world ends 

Not with a bang but a whimper. 


and he calls his longest poem The Waste Land, its apparent object being to reflect 
in a vagrant and fatigued sequence of images the exhaustion of our civilisation. The 
mood is familiar enough: it is what thirty years ago they used to call “ fin-de- 
siécle’”’: Baudelaire without his guts. It is a dyspeptic mood, the mood of a man of 
low vitality, a man feeling “ below par.’”’ The diagnosis on which it is nominally 
founded seems to me unsound. Our civilisation appears at least as vigorous as it was a 
century ago, and the urban ugliness and the emptiness of the lives of many people, 
rich and poor, is no new thing—neither is the exaggeration of it from outside. And 
what new complexion has recently come over our situation versus the universe I do 
not make out. Nevertheless a poet must be granted his opinions and his mood, though 
an obstinate pessimism or fierce despair is more likely to produce moving literature 
than the muted dejection which appears habitual with Mr. Eliot, who seems unable 
to love anything or, by the same token, to hate. In the last resort we have to ask 
ourselves what are the qualities of his work and what pleasure does it give us. 
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Certain powers of intellect and craftsmanship he obviously possesses. There is an 
acute, if perverse, mind in these poems, and a faculty, too seldom employed, for a 
faint individual music: Mr. Eliot observes closely, and he has a vocabulary which 
will do anything he wants, a vocabulary which, perhaps, might be richer if it were 
poorer, for it is stuffed with terms drawn from obscure penetralia of learning which are 
no assistance to his toiling reader. Unhappily Mr. Eliot has very little regard for his 
reader. In one of the poems of his earliest period, when his poems were weary, and 
comparatively lucid, reveries over the vacuity of daily life in general and cultivated 
tea parties in particular, he depicted himself as mounting his aunt’s doorstep and 

turning 
Wearily, as one would turn to nod good-bye to Rochefoucauld 
If the street were time and he at the end of the street. 


The lucidity, of late, has vanished, but whenever there is an opening in the mists which 
surround the later Mr. Eliot, he is still to be observed nodding good-bye to 
Rouchefoucauld—who stands at the end of a street sparsely populated with pale 
typists, cats, barrel-organs, and footmen going out for a drink. It is not a very 
infectious attitude ; nor does it generate the simple, sensuous, and passionate. In the 
later poems Mr. Eliot has reinforced his detachment by a further detachment of speech. 
Now and again he is comprehensible and strong (as in the stanzas about Webster and 
Donne) or comprehensible and melodious (as in the first lines of The Waste Land and 
the last stanza of Sweeney Among the Nightingales) : usually he is obscure, so incon- 
sequent, that the kindest thing one can suppose is that he is experimenting with 
automatic writing. Why on earth he bothers to write at all is difficult to conceive : 
why, since he must write, he writes page after page from which no human being 
could derive any more meaning (much less edification or pleasure) than if they were 
written in Double-Dutch (which parts of them possibly are) is to me beyond conjec- 
ture. Why to the Waste Land add a Valley of peculiarly Dry Bones ? 


Ji Gee 
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THE PLUMED SERPENT. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
MASTERSON. By Giipert Franxau. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

THE OLDEST GOD. By StepHen McKenna. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

THREE PREDATORY WOMEN. By Sypney Locu. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
A MOMENT OF TIME. By RicHarp Hucues. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 


THE TESTAMENT OF DOMINIC BURLEIGH. By Goprrey Etton. Allen 
and Unwin. 53s. 


URIOUS persons have from time to time speculated on what the results would 

have been if Henry James had written The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes or 
Conrad King Solomon’s Mines. In Mr. Lawrence’s new book they have something 
like an answer. An Irishwoman touring in Mexico falls in with an odd and enigmatic 
couple, Don Ramon Carrasco, a Spanish Mexican, and Don Cipriano Viedma, an 
Indian general of division. They interest her and she them, and at their invitation, in 
order to see more of them, she takes a house in their neighbourhood. After a little while 
she begins gradually to discover what is their joint purpose. It is no less than the 
restoration of the ancient gods of Mexico, which they are endeavouring to accom- 
plish by means of a secret organisation called the Men of Quetzalcoatl. Eventually 
they make their pronunctamiento, the images of Christ and the Virgin are expelled from 
the church, and Ramon declares himself as the living Quetzalcoatl and Cipriano as 
the living Huitzilopochtli. Kate Leslie, whom Cipriano desires as a wife, is to be the 
living Malintzi. And there are battles and bandits and scenes of murder and sudden 
death. 

Rider Haggard to the life, is it not ? But it is written by Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
whose style and points of view and aim are different. His style is not hard to describe. 
It seems, on a general view, to be deliberately as bad as any novelist ever handicapped 
himself with. It is repetitive, vague and verbose. Now Mr. Lawrence, as we know 
from his earlier books, can write English prose as well as the next man, close, clean, 
shapely and vivid, and this is not a gift which, as a rule, a man loses. One must seek 
then in the points of view and the aim for some explanation of what cannot be thought 
of but as a degeneration. But these are not so easy to describe. Indeed Mr. Lawrence 
himself, though he does his best, to the extent of repeating himself interminably, 
fails to describe them in a comprehensible manner. 'There is some argument to the 
effect that each people requires its own gods, in which case Don Ramonas Quetzalcoatl 
and Kate as Malintzi seem exceedingly out of the picture. ‘There is some talk about 
the faults of the Mexicans as springing from the fact that conquerors begot them on 
unwilling slaves—for which, stated more concisely and lucidly, you may consult a 
poem by Mr. A. E. Housman. And there is much of that unexplained philosophy of 
Mr. Lawrence, in which the words “ dark,” “‘ male,” “‘ heavy ” and “ soft” recur 
with mysterious and maddening reiteration. It seems to depend on some formula 
relating the spiritual to the physical but what that formula is I do not know. Wanting 
it, I confess, I have not been able to make much of this book. 

And yet this vague, too lengthy story has unmistakable life in it. The people are 
real and their obscure unintelligible passions are real. One feels them loving and 
hating, though one cannot understand what or why. And Mr. Lawrence’s Mexico 
is also real. When his philosophy is not in active possession of him, is not making him 
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writhe on the ground with a foam of undecipherable symbols on his lips, his intense 
descriptive gift comes to life again. Here is a scene in a small Mexican town on 
Saturday night. The fifi, it should be understood, is the male of the flapper species. 

And on the pavement under the trees of the alameda—under the trees of the plaza, 
just near the little tables and chairs of the café, the young couples began to gyrate @ la 
mode. The red and the pink and the yellow and the blue organdie frocks were turning 
sharply with all the white flannel trousers available, and some of the white flannel 
trousers had smart shoes, white with black strappings or with tan brogue bands. And 
some of the organdie frocks had green legs and green feet, some had legs a la nature 
and white feet. And the slim, dark arms went around the dark blue fifi shoulders—or 
dark blue with a white thread. And the immeasurably soft faces of the males would 
smile with a self-conscious fatherliness at the whitened, pretty, reckless little faces of the 
females ; soft, fatherly, sensuous smiles, suggestive of a victim’s luxuriousness. 

But they were dancing on the pavement of the plaza, and on this pavement the peons 
were slowly strolling, or standing in groups watching with black, inscrutable eyes the 
uncanny butterfly twitching of the dancers. Who knows what they thought ?—whether 
they felt any admiration and envy at all, or only just a silent, cold, dark-faced opposition. 
Opposition there was. 

The young peons in their little white blouses, and the scarlet serape folded jauntily 
on one shoulder, strolled slowly on under their big, heavy, poised hats, with a will to 
ignore the dancers. Slowly, with a heavy, calm balance, they moved irresistibly through 
the dance, as if the dance did not exist. And the fifis in white trousers, with organdie in 
their arms, steered as best they might, to avoid the heavy, relentless passage of the young 
peons, who went on talking to one another, smiling and flashing powerful white teeth, 
in a black, heavy sang-froid that settled like a blight even on the music. The dancers 
and the passing peons never touched, never jostled. In Mexico you do not run into 
people accidentally. But the dance broke against the invisible opposition. 

This passage suffers from Mr. Lawrence’s odd favouritism for certain epithets, but 
it proves that he can still write. I wish only that I knew what he was trying to write 
about. 

From the strange instruments and queer intervals of his exotic orchestra, one 
comes with something like relief to Mr. Frankau’s honest, rousing and efficiently 
conducted brass band. It is “ a story of an English Gentleman ” and, even though it 
opens in Abyssinia, we feel at once that we are safe again on English soil. The gods of 
Mr. Frankau’s worship are not at all mysterious : they are the gods of good form and 
playing the game, and excellent deities too for a novelist who means to be popular. 
Add to this a competence in descriptive reporting which approaches virtuosity, and 
you have an equipment not given to many. Add further an almost buffoonish hatred 
of Bolshevism (with which, according to Mr. Frankau, the Independent Labour 
Party is to be reckoned), and you have symptoms of a sporadic silliness which may 
endear him to some readers but conceals his real merits from others. If Mr. Frankau 
is turned loose on a Grand National or a storm at sea he will produce for you a 
picture full of living detail which, in its brass-band manner, is hardly to be beaten 
anywhere outside the pages of the young Kipling. It is another question whether 
Mr. Frankau has in him that ultimate poetic wisdom which in Mr. Kipling was 
mellowed by time and brought to bear fruit of a suaver taste. There are at any rate no 
signs of it at present, but one would do him an injustice if one did not say that what 
he sets out to do he does extremely well. 

Mr. McKenna too, in his different way, is efficient. He has an art of telling a 
story which pleases, apart from what the story may be about. And in this instance the 
distinction makes itself destructively obvious. The story is well enough told to en- 
courage the reader to go on with it, but not enough to persuade him that it was really 
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worth telling. The irruption of the Great God Pan into twentieth-century lives has 
been essayed before and in as many styles as are permitted by the various aspects of 
that polymorphic god. Mr. McKenna takes him as the embodiment of free wild 
nature, the god of that primitive man whose life was ‘‘ nasty, brutish and short,” and 
he describes how some modern people, abjuring Christianity and invoking paganism, 
are possessed by him, much to their own hurt. The effects on the different members 
of the house-party are traced with considerable delicacy and ingenuity. But Mr. 
McKenna’s attempts to substantiate the supernatural element among the limping 
foot, the goat-hoof prints, the faint rank animal smell, are sad. What ingenuity and 
the narrative gift can do he has done, but something more was needed. 

By comparison with Mr. Frankau and Mr. McKenna, Mr. Loch is an amateur, as 
perhaps indeed he is in an absolute sense. He has no skill in telling a story, though an 
untutored gift for it, and he has but a vague notion of how to write. He disfigures his 
best passages with feeble-forcible platitudes like ‘“‘ He was drunk to-night. On 
emotion, like a man drunk on wine.’”’ But when his eye is fixed on the thing seen he 
renders it with astonishing vividness and intensity. There is the woman in the first 
story, the captain’s mistress accompanying him on the voyage, who philanders with 
any man who comes to hand, saying anxiously, ‘“‘ Be careful how you kiss me. Don’t 
make me red. I mark so easily ”—a woman so real that one can imagine the rest of 
her life for oneself. And there is in the same story, on the same plane of vividness, a 
description of a pig-killing on board : 

It was a ghastly business carried out in the scuppers with the help of the cook’s knife 
and the carpenter’s top maul. The pigs were snoring grossly among the muddle of 
ship’s gear under the forecastle-head. A murder of one by many. From the time a 
dozen hairy hands seized him by ear and snout and leg, and brought him sliding, 
struggling and rolling to the lee scuppers, where he looked for the last time on daylight, 
until the cook, hot, flustered, and doubtful if he had lived up to his reputation, stood up 
to ease his back and clean his hands, the pig squealed in rage and horror. When finally 
the circle opened out a little, and showed a flaccid black body, head in the scuppers, and 


somebody with a basin and a whisk catching a stream of blood and beating it as it flowed, 
Clifford had had his fill of the business. 


The sentences are clumsily put together, but the grotesque power of the whole is 
undeniable. The other stories in the book are not quite on the same level as this. 

Mr. Hughes’s book contains stories of all sorts: it is the book of a young writer 
trying to find out what he wants to do and what he can do. I do not know whether the 
writing of these pieces has given him the information he seeks, for he manages the 
comic, the tragic, the supernatural, the grotesque and even the merely idyllic with 
almost an equal facility. Perhaps he is at his best in what is presumably not a story at 
all—an account of a voyage to America in the steerage. Here a gift of humorous 
observation and a neat turn of phrase combine to produce good reading. 

All I can say of Mr. Godfrey Elton’s peculiar sketch is that I do not quite believe it. 
It purports to be the truthful confession of Dominic Burleigh, whom the world knew 
as the most brilliant of the younger Oxford dons, a distinguished war-poet and a brave 
soldier who won the D.S.O. But all his life was a pretence, in which the world con- 
spired to help him, and he knew himself to possess none of the qualities with which he 
was credited. Breaking down in the March retreat, he deserts and for some time leads 
an incredible underground life with other deserters, in course of which his soul is 
purified. He returns to England, abjures his old identity and begins a new life as an 
apostle of ‘‘ Truth in politics, and literature. ‘Truth in society !” It is ingenious but 
not very convincing. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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HE literary skill of these books is so varying that a reviewer must be pardoned 

if he seem to lay unnecessary stress on style and form. It is well known that 
perception and revelation are not of themselves related ; but the degree of perception 
is here frequently clouded by inadequate revelation, and after pushing down the 
paths that Professors Ker and Grierson hew through the woods, it is a relief to tread 
the flowery avenues of Mr. Dobrée, and the clipped vistas and stark colonnades of 
Mr. Burdett, ‘‘ stark ”’ being an adjective of praise. 

The essays of W. P. Ker here collected were mostly delivered as lectures, and this 
must be taken into account when the reading proves hard. They relied for their effect 
upon their author’s delivery. Professor Ker had no sense of literary form, and his style 
was not one to glide evenly over rocks and pebbles ; but murder, be it never so 
carefully hid, will out, and it was the same with Professor Ker’s knowledge. 
Some of the most interesting essays in these pleasant volumes are those on Spain 
and on the Armada ; but all are full of matter, which, roughly served as it may be, 
is yet eminently nourishing. Professor Ker had a habit of labelling an essay 
“Tennyson ”’ or ‘‘ ‘Tasso,”’ which causes us to approach, as being the last and every 
word on the subject, what we should now call “a footnote ” or “‘ a personal view.” 
This is misleading, but it is important to remember that some of these studies were 
delivered as early as 1907 and 1908. Much that Professor Ker discovered has been 
accepted, handed down, and flattered with the stamp of anonymity. 

The essays in Professor Grierson’s Background of English Literature have all 
appeared before, but they are none the worse for that, having been nearly all added 
to and touched up. We could have wished that the author’s style might have received 
some polishing, for it is halting and difficult, with a curious abandonment of the con- 
junction. In one place he says ‘‘ Poems are not written by influences or movements or 
sources, but come from the living hearts of men.’ What does the first part of this 
_ sentence mean ? When has a source ever written, and what stirs a “ living heart ” to 
poetry but some influence ? All this is too loose. Yet Professor Grierson can be shrewd, 
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can in a few words lay bare the whole issue, as when he says ‘‘ Swinburne writes 
of Liberty as though she were his mistress,” or defines decadent writings as being 
so “ not from any quality they possess but because of what they lack.” The best of 
these essays is that on the Metaphysical Poets. Professor Grierson is, of course, 
Donne’s special expositor, and in all his work on the Metaphysicals there runs the 
reasoned sympathy of a man who understands so well that he can explain. The too- 
many who dismiss these poets as mere confectioners of cloying conceits should learn 
of the reasoning which brings Professor Grierson, after a survey of their flaws and 
failings, to say “‘ Great poetry is always metaphysical.” It is the force of passion that 
drives them to exaggerate, their quick brains that see the hidden unity. There are 
other essays, on Don Quixote, Blake and Gray, and—Byron. Professor Grierson 
admires Byron with all that poet’s persistency in keeping his opinions well to the fore. 
This involves a somewhat tedious tilting against Shelley, but Professor Grierson just 
avoids downright unfairness ; and it is comforting to see, in the height of his enthu- 
siasm, that he grants Milton to be “ a better poet than Byron because, whatever his 
moods, he can express them more adequately ’—a sentence and a reason which, 
one feels, are a scholar’s and elderly man’s privilege to produce. But 


to understand Byron one must read, not only the letters of Walpole, Chesterfield and 
Selwyn, but the journals of John Wesley, the letters and poems of Cowper, the whole 
history of the’ Methodist movement . . . the lives of John Newton, Hannah More, ... 
Thomas Gibson and the Clapham sect. 


So perhaps there is reason for us, we others. What one may, without this background, 
Professor Grierson enables one to understand. His essays are learned and living, and 
though they lack constructive significance, the main point is usually clear. 

Mr. Dobrée’s essays, on the other hand, are nothing if not style. Should there be 
any reader unacquainted with this author’s work on the Restoration and Eighteenth- 
Century writers he will at once know his man when he meets on the fly-leaf Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Flaubert in the preface. The studies in this book are on Etherege, 
Vanbrugh and Addison. Mr. Dobrée shows both taste and form, of which the latter 
is the more reliable : there is inclined to be (if we may flatter by parody) a hint of 
Woolworth pearl in this Cleopatra-cup he has prepared for us. On doit étre amusant, 
he seems to say—but at times the writing is more flashy than brilliant. Nevertheless, 
for all their gay exterior, these essays give evidence of much hard work and careful 
planning. There is a satisfying abundance of allusion and reference. It says much 
for the value of this book that of the essays the longest, that on Vanbrugh, is also the 
best. Etherege perhaps is not sufficiently known to be of general interest, dealt with 
only in Ratisbon ‘“‘ where he is quite incongruous ’’—one gets small idea this way, if 
one had none before—and the Addison is more from the outside. 

Mr. Burdett’s critical essays are, in length, the slightest, but they are also among the 
most sensitive. Those collected in this book vary from ‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne ” 
and ‘‘ Peacock the Epicurean ” to “‘ The Art of Mr. Chaplin ” and “ Vers Libre.” 
Mr. Burdett makes no bother with glitter and garlands. “‘ ‘The prose of Hawthorne,” 
he says, “‘ is the most beautiful prose that has come out of America,” and the essay is 
begun. Mr. Burdett’s own prose is delicate and clear. It never obtrudes, it is a case 
of glass purely holding his thought. Some of these essays, it must be admitted, have 
a little the air of being articles; they seem to be addressed to a varying class of 
reader. But Mr. Burdett avoids the hackneyed subject. Instead, he finds something 
that interests him in unharried authors. The whole atmosphere of the book is fresh, 
and Messrs. Faber and Gwyer have made it an example of chaste production. 
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Dr. Spens stands out head and shoulders above the rest of the members of the 
English Association with her essay on “‘ Chapman’s Ethical Thought.” She explains his 
neglect, ‘‘ he has a special vocabulary and key-ideas,”’ and she suggests his attractions 
to us: “almost alone of Elizabethans he is conscious of the way his inner life 
answered to external stimulus ”’ ; “‘ he does not transcend life as Shakespeare does ; 
he appeals to us because he is limited as we are limited.” Dr. Spens writes well and 
the book is worth buying for her work alone. Of the rest, Miss Birkhead’s essay on 
“ Sentiment and Sensibility in the Eighteenth-Century Novel,” and H. V. Routt’s on 
“This World’s Ideas of the Next ” are good catalogue essays, full of examples and 
allusions, excellent for students knowing already a little of the subject. Professor 
Walker’s history deals with satirists and schools of satirists from Langland 
to—surprisingly—Gilbert Frankau. The chapter on Pope is dull, despite three 
separate poems each ascribed as his masterpiece. But there is all we know and 
nothing we do not. He calls The Vision of Judgment “ that miracle of wit and 
humour,” and indeed thinks so highly of Byron that he refers to his predecessor’s 
style as “‘ Frere’s Byronism.” Once again the poor sceptic that these books make a 
reader cannot but ask was Frere the key ? If so, the less Byron he. It is the weakness 
of this style of book that the divisions are bound to be so arbitrary as almost to alienate. 
Professor Walker tends to make out that authors, in whom he finds only slight traces 
of satire, have failed to be great satirists, when really nothing was further from them. 
However, he has written a useful text-book, in a needlessly ugly cover, on a certain 
definite and not easily disentangled mode of literature. There is nothing wrong with 
Mr. Grimsditch’s book. It only does not help. It contains nothing an ordinary, 
intelligent man might not have thought or discovered. There are too many books the 
average reader could write if he wanted. When there is not time to read one-hundredth 
of the fine books in the world, when the number of second Smolletts and new Jane 
Austens discovered daily grows more astonishing, there is no room for uncreative 
books of criticism, unless they present to us the work of a mind which gives light where 
we otherwise might not see. 

The aim of Mr. Stainer’s book is to prove the Jonson-Drummond conversations to 
be the forgeries of Sir Robert Sibbald. Mr. Stainer seems to have been carried away 
by his thesis ; his arguments are more forcible than persuasive, and force provokes 
defence. On page 14 he talks of “‘ a man like Sibbald ” when the reader has been given 
nothing to justify his believing Sibbald was a man like anything. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Stainer knows the value of facts, and is to be congratulated on the collection 
here gathered. He is not so happy in his reasoning. Jonson is alleged to have spent 
three or four weeks at Hawthorndene. “ Surely Drummond could have produced 
something better than these scanty and illiterate notes during so lengthy a visit.” 
But surely, on the other hand, the length of the visit might have prevented his setting 
so many in order? Again, on page 6 Drummond is “ this Scotch recluse.” Yet 
on page 51 Jonson is blamed for informing him of things happening in London, of 
publications in days when books were few and transit bad. Finally, on page 74, 
Mr. Staimer, in the heat of the charges, has mislaid his reference! Alas ! What 
would Stainer on Stainer say? Would-be demolishers must look after their 
dynamite. This is not to say that there is not a great deal of sincere work in this little 
book, and we feel that the case is better than its counsel. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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M: WERNER’S Brigham Young is really a history of the Mormon religion. 
Judged by Carlyle’s test, that a false man cannot form a religion any more than 
a false man build a brick house : “ it will merely be a rubbish heap doomed to fall 
_ by its own shoddiness.”” Mormonism has triumphed ; but then Carlyle did not 
appreciate the credulity of the American people and how ready was the soil for the 
sower. In 1829 Southey wrote :— 

America is in more danger from religious fanaticism, the Government not thinking 
it necessary to provide religious instruction for the people in any of the New States, 
oe prevalence of superstition, perhaps in some wild and terrible shape, may be looked 

or. ‘ 


Such was the opportunity, and Joseph Smith was the man to seize it. His method 
was revelation. An angel with an odd name, alleged to be the son of Mormon, 
descended from heaven, and presented him with his father’s book inscribed on gold 
plates, and also with a pair of spectacles which enabled the prophet to decipher the bible 
of the new religion. All went well. Converts flocked in, some, indeed, with money. 
Like all successful impostors, Smith had a way with him. A great secret of his success 
was his refusal to ask for anything. Did he require a house for himself and his wife, 
a revelation ordered its construction. If funds ran short, the duty of paying substantial 
tithes was similarly enjoined. In dealing with opponents, his methods were aggressive, 
and periodical migrations became expedient, but in Nauvoo, Illinois, he found for a 
long time a spiritual home. 

It was a critical moment in American politics. The Whigs and the Democrats 
were fighting for control of Illinois and the Mormons held the balance. Abraham 
Lincoln angled for their vote, and proudly claimed Joseph Smith as a supporter, 
but the prophet took no risks. A charter for the city of Nauvoo, a military organisation, 
and a University were his terms, all of which, aided by Lincoln’s support, in due 
course he obtained. Smith’s position now seemed assured. He enrolled an army of 
5,000 men ; his followers numbered 12,000, then 8,000 more than the population of 
Chicago. The spread of the faith was largely due to the energy of its missionaries, 
of whom Brigham Young was the ablest. In 1840 he led the attack on England. It 
was a time of great poverty in the manufacturing districts, which helped, and a 
thousand converts were sent across the Atlantic. Encouraged by this success, Joseph 
Smith aimed higher. With serene confidence he sent copies of the Mormon bible to 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. Eliza Snow (afterwards Brigham’s seventeenth 
wife) the Mormon’s poet-laureate, helped with a hymn addressed to the Queen. 
But there were breakers ahead. By playing off one party against another, Smith ended 
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in antagonising both. The non-Mormons resented his autocracy and feared his army, 
not without reason : also, polygamy was suspected, and the inhabitants of Nauvoo 
began to talk. This was no part of the original revelation, and its practice laid him 
open to attack. 

Still, as general of an army and mayor of a prosperous city, courted by politicians, all 
seemed well with him until he made the blunder of becoming a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. This was too much. The politicians united against him. 
Then there was internal trouble. Smith made advances to a Mrs. Law, and her hus- 
band, till then a pious Mormon, joined the enemy. Unfortunately Brigham Young 
was away electioneering, and Joseph played his cards badly. It was a rough age and a 
rougher district, and in the end the unfortunate prophet was lynched. The martyr’s 
crown gave the sect fresh life, and Brigham Young his great opportunity. He assumed 
the mantle of Elijah, and led his flock out into the desert in search of the promised 
land. 

How far Brigham Young was honest is an interesting speculation. His 
biographer is inclined to think he persuaded himself into sincerity. He was un- 
doubtedly a very able man, with a great sense of humour. It is difficult to believe he 
was taken in by Joseph Smith. The extracts from his sermons which are given 
contain much excellent sense, and he was undoubtedly the man for the job. Once 
settled in Utah, administration rather supplanted prophecy. The financial and civic 
needs of his people appealed to him more than their spiritual requirements. Apart 
from polygamy there was nothing to be said against the community. He founded a 
state where there was no poverty and everyone was contented. Subject to the needs 
of ..1e whole, there was no restriction on private property. The defence of polygamy 
was that it provided population which was needed and gave a happy home to super- 
fluous and unattractive women. Although he made money, he was not avaricious. 
The gold rush to California left him and his flock in every sense unmoved. Although 
a despot, his rule was popular. It is true there were some ugly stories about his des- 
troying angels and the Danites, but he does not seem to have been a cruel man. 
Impartially considered, the general effect is that of a genial rascal who made on the 
whole not a bad use of a success he never deserved. Like the welsher, he was honest 
when he could afford it. Mr. Werner, as the biographer of Barnum, had special 
qualifications for his task of which he makes full use, and has given a valuable book 
to the student of human folly. 

Mr. Cochran had little to learn from Barnum. If a circus wanted a lift, what 
simpler than to gild one of the stock bulls and turn him into a sacred calf of Benares ? 
Such are the secrets of showmen. Hackenschmidt, the wrestler, was one of his dis- 
coveries. His only trouble was that he was too honest—the difficulty with wrestlers 
is to make their shows attractive, and this is done by getting up bogus competitions. 
Local talent is encouraged to challenge and allowed to put up a very good fight, and 
even to draw the match on occasion. The most ingenious device was to provide a 
raw-boned Scotsman with a kilt and send him to follow the wrestler from town to 
town and effect a vendetta against him. An interesting chapter in this book is the 
account of the dwarfs. Countess Magri was the widow of the famous Tom Thumb ; 
her maiden name was Lavinia Warren. Her second marriage with Tom Thumb was 
a romance. She was performing at New York with Commodore Nutt, under the care 
of Barnum. Tom Thumb at this time had retired on a fortune, and divided his time 
between yachting and his country place. To see Lavinia was to fall in love, and 
although the Commodore was a rival, and had the professional advantage of being 
perceptibly smaller, the General won the day. It is pathetic to hear the real tragedy 
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of a dwarf’s life. There is no privacy. It is impossible to appear in public without 
being mobbed—even exhibition is more tolerable than private life. It is pleasant to 
hear the Countess was happy with her second husband, who was said, probably by 
Barnum, to have received his title from Pio Nono. 

The modern fashion for boxing contests owes much to Mr. Cochran, but the 
pugilists were not even as satisfactory as the wrestlers. Though they ate less they were 
more difficult. The only thing harder than to get them to box was to induce them to 
put up a decent fight when they did. A showman’s life seems not a happy one. 
Mr. Cochran reversed the old practice and lost on the high-brows what he made on the 
others. However, no one seems to mind, and we leave him looking forward to a new 
career to redress the banking balance of the old. His book is like one of his famous 
revues ; it would be twice as good if it were half as long. 

The Letters of Hannah More is another of the agreeable series issuing from The 
Bodley Head, which keeps alive personalities who otherwise might be forgotten. The 
only thing most people remember about this voluminous authoress is that Mr. Birrell 
alleges that he found her collected works so intolerable that he buried them in his 
back garden. The last thing one would consider in connection with her would be 
social success. ‘That she should be a favoured guest at Montagu House is just intelligi- 
ble, but that she should make an equal appeal to Dr. Johnson and Boswell, and be the 
intimate friend in the Garrick ménage will come as a surprise to many. She is an 
admirable letter writer, and tells us all about it :— 

Mr. Garrick sets the highest value on his time of anyone I ever knew—from dinner 
to tea we laugh and chat and talk nonsense, the rest of the time is generally devoted to 
study. 


Asked with Mrs. Garrick, to a party at Mrs. Thrale’s, “ a very affecting circumstance ” 
intervenes :— 
There was to be a fine concert and all the fine people were to be there, but the chief 
object was to meet the Brahmin and two Parsees, and I] promised myself no small 
pleasure in seeing the disciples of the ancient Zoroaster. 


but alas, “‘ just as my hair was dressed in came a servant to forbid our coming for that 
Mr. Thrale was dead.” 

Rakes are not nearly so amusing as compilers and publishers believe, and although 
Mr. Beresford Chancellor does his best, the lives of his select are rather dull reading. 
Poor George IV might surely be left in peace. Anyhow there is more to be said for 
him than Mr. Chancellor tells us. He was not at heart an unkindly man. To sign 
death-warrants was hateful to him. He loved giving children’s parties, and admired 
Jane Austen’s novels. Also he had taste. The Regency’ period may have been a little 
debased, but it was the last period in our history of art that had a distinct style of its 
own. He gave us Windsor Castle as it is, the finest of all palaces, and Regent Street 
as it was—the most gracious street in Europe. Is anyone now amused at reading of 
the stale debauches of old Q. or the follies of Lord Barrymore ? And we hardly 
require another book to tell us of the former that no “ impartial judge will deem him 
adequately to have fulfilled the position into which he was born.” 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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THE RED TERROR IN RUSSIA. By S.P.Metcounov. Dent. 6s. 
THE TCHEKA. By Georce Poporr. Philpot. 8s. 6d. 


MY DISILLUSIONMENT IN RUSSIA. By Emma Gotpman. (With 
Introduction by Respecca West.) Daniel. 6s. 


SOUTH AFRICA. By W.H. Dawson. Longmans. 16s. 
NORWAY. By G. GaTHorNE Harpy. Benn. 15s. 


CAPITALIST ENTERPRISE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. By Maurice Doss. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


OMEBODY has said that every educated man has two countries—his own and 
France. As to that, there will doubtless be many Englishmen who will demur 
to the suggestion that they feel, or ought to feel, any special affection for France. But 
few of us can deny a profound interest in the French, or pass by any tolerably good 
book about them. Mr. Huddleston’s book is not tolerably good; it is exceedingly 
good. He is in the front rank of British journalists in Paris, a keen and sympathetic — 
observer, who knows how to distinguish surface things from fundamental things, and 
to appraise both qualities and their defects. Nor does he concern himself merely with 
politics and economics. His motto might be Juvenal’s—with one word changed : 
Quicquid agunt Galli, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli est. 


Here and there he is a little too cursory—in his account of French philosophy, 
for example, or of the French Labour movement. But in general, the chapters 
which deal with French social institutions, with art and letters, science and philosophy, 
the French woman, the peasant and the townsman, all show a wide range of knowledge 
and shrewd judgment. Mr. Huddleston contests many of the opinions which 
Englishmen hold, or are supposed to hold, about Frenchmen. The French are not 
sentimental ; they are not less, but more, insular than we. They are not militarists 
(even though they have an army of 700,000 and a prodigious air-force) ; so far as 
militarism exists in France, he says, “‘ it is little more than a child’s love of a uniform, 
a penchant for dressing up.’ It is a fallacy to imagine there is “‘ no family life in 
France,” and a Frenchman’s taste for naughty plays or novels is not a proof of his 
debased moral nature. That the French beat us in thrift we know ; we are consoled 
by Mr. Huddleston’s reminder that they tend to carry this virtue to ridiculous and 
even dangerous lengths. We know, too, that to keep up appearances is not the eleventh 
commandment in France, as it is here, and that Frenchmen in consequence can live 
more comfortably with less effort. But Mr. Huddleston will have it that they also live 
a healthier life than Britons. They eat and drink better, and they are no less athletic 
than we—bicycling is their national sport. This attack on our last cherished illusion 
I leave to be debated on the playing fields of Eton ! 
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The second half of the book is devoted to contemporary politics. When the war 
ended, the French people, Mr. Huddleston thinks, were reasonable and not ungen- 
erously inclined. But the politicians, and M. Clemenceau above all, were cynical and 
stupid. Not only the currency, but hopes were inflated, and France was pushed into 
a Cloud-Cuckoo-Land where one wild dream succeeded another—reparations and 
security dreams, dreams of an Anglo-Franco-American pact, of a solid buffer state 
system, of a French Rhineland, of the break-up of Germany. On the craze for security 
Mr. Huddleston speaks with a proper severity. The search for it is both craven and 
silly ; for France has little to fear, if she would pursue a straightforward policy in 
Europe, whereas her attempts to safeguard herself by intrigues and accords only 
defeat their own purpose. 

But if France has been foolish in her politics, she has made few mistakes about her 
economic development. The recovery of Alsace-Lorraine has given her iron-ore in 
abundance, as well as flourishing potash and textile industries. There has been 
expansion all round, in engineering and chemicals, in electrical development ; the 
damaged coal mines of the north have been reconstructed and re-equipped ; French 
business men have cast off their conservative methods and shown daring and enter- 
prise—-an ominous enterprise, perhaps some may think, with their eyes on the Comité 
des Forges and its dealings with the German capitalists. There are difficulties, of 
course. One of them is the “ population problem,” the low birth rate, the shortage of 
French labour, the large immigration of alien workmen—Italians, Spaniards, Belgians, 
Poles and the rest. And another, which at present overshadows all, is the financial 
problem. Economically France is flourishing ; financially she is in Queer Street. 
The people are rich ; but the State is poor. Mr. Huddleston discusses the situation 
in a critical but not unsympathetic spirit. He deplores the panic-mongerings to which 
the party politicians are so prone ; what France wants, he declares, is confidence and 
courage. We shall all agree with that ; and we may also push it from the general to 
the particular, and say with M. Caillaux: “As for the régime which must be 
followed, it consists of taxation and again taxation, the inexorable taxation of opu- 
lence.” 

Those who like atrocities will get a bellyfull from M. Melgounov and M. Popoff, who 
recount murders, rapes, floggings, mutilations and various fiendish cruelties practised 
by Bolshevik sadists. I have a poor appetite myself for these sensational books, and I 
mistrust their value as instruments of reform. I saw a few real atrocities some years 
ago, when the ‘Turks were dragooning Macedonia, and I have seen many propagandist 
fakes since—photographs of the same corpses doing duty for opposite sides, multipli- 
cations by ten or by ten thousand, pure inventions. I do not suggest that either of these 
books is inventing or even exaggerating ; the Red Terror certainly produced its crop 
of horrors, and The Tcheka is a vile institution. But ] am not prepared “ to oppose the 
resumption of normal relations with Russia so long as she remains in the grip of the 
Tcheka,” first, because I do not believe that the Tcheka, whatever crimes it may have 
committed in its earlier stage, is now making a universal hell of Russia, and secondly 
because the ostracism of Russia will not in any case help to get rid of the Tcheka. Miss 
Emma Goldman’s story is less lurid, but in a sense more profoundly tragic. It is the 
tragedy of a fanatic watching the methodical destruction of his hopes and ideals. Miss 
Goldman was an inverted Balaam ; she went to bless the Revolution and she left 
cursing it. Deported at the end of 1919 from America as a dangerous anarchist, she 
returned full of enthusiasm to her native land. She stayed two years and saw every- 
body who was anybody and, what was equally important, a good many nobodies. 
Her disillusionment did not take long ; she found muddle, incompetence, cruelty, 
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humbug, tyranny. That would not have surprised most of us, but it staggered Miss 
Goldman. She tried to make allowances ; yet I doubt whether she ever fully appreci- 
ated the difficulties of organising this chaos, and it looks as though she had lost touch 
with the realities of Russia during her long exile. Above all, it was never likely that 
her anarchist principles and temperament could be squared with those of the Bol- 
sheviks. That she recognised eventually, and in her final chapter she puts her case 
in a nutshell, when she says that it was the authoritarian spirit of the State which 
stifled “‘ liberating aspirations,” that Marxism, fanatical governmentalism, was the 
enemy. But however much we may sympathise with Miss Goldman’s‘ complaints of 
revolution a la Marx, we can hardly share her naive belief that what Russia wanted 
was revolution a la Bakounine ! 

The Other Side of the Medal is also a book about atrocities, though it is perhaps 
not in quite the same category with those of the Russians. Mr. Thompson, who is 
lecturer in Bengali at Oxford, is a man with a double passion—a passion to see the 
history of India fairly told, and a passion to see India fairly treated to-day. This 
essay is, therefore, in the first place an exposure of the truth which we are accustomed 
to suppress about the Mutiny. It is a terrible story, which must make us ashamed of 
ourselves—or of our grandfathers, which is only a little less disagreeable. The truth 
is that we on our side massacred and tortured as did the rebels on theirs. There is no 
question about the evidence on which these grisly accounts are based, of our 
shootings and hangings and drownings, our drumhead court-martials and mass 
revenges. Mr. Thompson quotes his sources page by page, and nothing that he says 
can be put down to malice or gossip. What makes the business more revolting is the 
spirit in which it was done. Religious-minded soldiers and civilians blew sepoys from 
the gun’s mouth as the Jewish heroes of the Old Testament hacked Philistines in 
pieces—to the glory of Israel and Jehovah. One of them, who was responsible for a 
peculiarly beastly massacre on a large scale in the Punjaub, wrote a book to celebrate 
his exploits—or rather, as he piously puts it, to show that “ wisdom and heroism are 
still but mere dross before the manifest and wondrous interposition of Almighty God 
in the cause of Christianity.” And another observes that “‘ the sacrifice of five hundred 
villainous lives for the murder of two English is a retribution that will be remem- 
bered.” Of course, there were some Englishmen in India, and there were some at 
home (Queen Victoria was among them), who were shocked by, and struggled against, 
this orgy of revenge. But the great majority of them ran amok, and Mr. Thompson is | 
fully entitled to demand that our historians should cease to paint the Indian side all 
black and ours all white. But on the other point one may be more doubtful. Will the 
raking up of all these horrors of seventy years ago, and the crying of mea culpa, 
have much practical effect in placating the Indian Nationalist to-day ? Mr. Thompson 
seems to think it will. Indian friends of mine, and Anglo-Indians who support Indian 
aspirations, assure me that it will not. ‘The confession of our past sins may be a proper 
gesture. But it is another gesture that our antagonists in India—whether moderates 
or extremists—are asking for now, as Mr. ‘Thompson, of course, knows. 

South Africa and Norway are both of them ably written and interesting books. | 
Mr. Dawson’s discussion of the Native problem is especially valuable. No serious 
attempt to solve that problem is being made by the Whites in South Africa, or any- 
where else. Meanwhile the shadow of a vast and perhaps calamitous upheaval is 


creeping nearer. 
C. M. LLOYD 


